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CHRONICLE 


Taft and Sherman Nominated.—W illiam Howard Taft 
was renominated by the Republican National Convention 
at Chicago for President of the United States, receiving 
561 votes on the first ballot, 21 more than was needed to 
win. James Schoolcraft Sherman was renominated for 
Vice-President by a vote of 597. Ex-President Roosevelt 
received 107 votes; Senator La Follette, 41; Senator 
Cummins, 17, and Justice Hughes, 2. The platform which 
was reported for the committee on resolutions by former 
Vice-President Fairbanks was adopted by a vote of 666 
to 396, with sixteen absentees. Nearly one-third of the 
convention, by direction of Theodore Roosevelt, refused 
to vote on the nomination. President Taft received at the 
White House the news of his renomination as soon as the 
vote had reached 540. As a result of the reiteration of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s cries of “fraud” and “thieves,” no 
Republican convention ever adjourned leaving so many 
sores and with so little prospect that the wounds would 
be healed. 


Roosevelt Heads Third Party.—While the regular 
convention was naming William Howard Taft as the reg- 
ular Republican candidate the extremists in the Roose- 
velt following and those delegates to whom seats in the 
National Convention had been denied met in Orchestra 
Hall and chose the former President as their standard 
bearer. Representatives of twenty-two States composed 
the notification committee which informed Colonel Roose- 
velt of his nomination and in a sense stood as sponsors 
for the movement to form a new national party. The 
speech nominating Colonel Roosevelt was made by Con- 
troller William A. Prendergast, of New York, who was 





to have presented the Colonel’s name at the regular Re- 
publican convention. The former President said that 
while he recognized in those who nominated him the 
‘lawfully elected delegates to the Republican convention,” 
he accepted their nomination on only one condition. ‘‘I 
feel that the time has come when not only men who be- 
lieve in progressive principles but all men who believe in 
those elementary maxims of public and private morality 
which must underlie every form of successful free gov- 
ernment should join in one movement. I therefore ask 
you to go to your several homes to find out the sentiment 
of the people at home and then again come together, I 
suggest by mass convention, to nominate for the Presi- 
dency a Progressive candidate on a Progressive plat- 
form.” It was planned to take advantage of any friction 
which might be generated among the Democrats at Balti- 
more to swing into the new Progressive movement mem- 
bers of that party. It was suggested that the name of 
the new political organization be the National Progres- 
sive party. 


Socialists Open Campaign.—The Socialist political 
campaign opened in Chicago on June 17. Eugene V 
Debs and Emil Seidel, the Socialist candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, respec- 
tively, made the chief addresses at a meeting in River- 
view Park. For the first time, Mr. Debs said, the Socialist 
party was organized in every State in the Union, with a 
full ticket in the field. There was but one issue, he said. 
that appealed to this conquering army—the unconditional 
surrender of the capitalist class. 


Panama Canal.—Colonel Goethals, chief engineer in 
charge of the Panama Canal, received the degree of 
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doctor of laws at the Yale commencement. His address 
on that occasion presents three features of public interest 
—tirst, that he gives credit for the advancement of the 
construction of the Panama Canal not to Roosevelt, but 
to Taft; second, notwithstanding the virtual completion 
of the waterway next year, he intimates that it should 
not be opened till 1915; third, that against all sanguine 
stories told of the healthful condition of the Canal Zone, 
he is emphatic in declaring it to be unfit for human habita- 
tion. This last statement will prove a disappointment to 
the public. The New York World says: “This is such 
a summary refutation of popular expectation, it is to be 
regretted that the new doctor of laws said so much with- 


out saying more.” 


Beef Trust Surrenders.—<As a result of the efforts of 
the Department of Justice to enforce the Anti-Trust law, 
the National Packing Company has announced its capitu- 
lation by a voluntary agreement to dissolve, making un- 
necessary the government’s proposed suit. The company 
further state that they expect to have a definite arrange- 
ment for the distribution of its assets ready by August 
1 next, or in case they find themselves unable to agree 
upon the basis of dissolution they will advise the depart- 
ment of the fact by that date. Attorney General Wicker- 
sham has announced that, “In the circumstances the gov- 
ernment will hold in abeyance the suit which it had pro- 
posed to bring against the company.” Representative 
Henry D. Clayton, Chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, which was empowered to make a gen- 
eral investigation of the alleged infringements of the 
Sherman law, stated to a reporter of the New York 
Herald, “that the committee will have to be satisfied, that 
the proposed dissolution is not a technical disintegration, 
with the component members already contemplating re- 
union under some new agreement.” 


Port of New York Wins.—New York City won a de- 
cisive victory before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the so-called export and import differential rates. The 
Commission held that all rail and lake-and-rail rates to 
Boston on all shipments for export other than grain 
should not be lower than to New York. On import traffic 
the Commission decided that they should not be lower 
from Boston than from New York, but that Philadelphia 
and Baltimore should be allowed differentials under New 
York. As a means of terminating the rate war, inaugu- 
rated in 1909, the railroads serving the ports of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and the com- 
mercial bodies of Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore re- 
quested the Commission in May, 1910, to decide or ad- 
vise as to the adjustment of the inland import rates from 
the several ports, (a) temporarily, until the Commission 
could render a final decision; and (b) finally, after full 
hearing and investigation. Under submission (a) the 
Commission decided that temporarily the inland import 
rates from Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore should be 





lower than from New York, and the same as then ap- 
plied from Baltimore. Shortly thereafter complaint was 
filed by the New York interests, alleging unreasonable 
import and export rates to and from New York, and un- 
just discrimination against New York in the maintenance 
of lower export and import rates with respect to the 
other cities. The present decision is the outcome. 


Cuba.—The property of the Ponupo Milling Company 
on the Guantanamo and Western Railway has been 
destroyed by the rebels. The Cuban authorities are said 
to be perfectly satisfied with the attitude maintained by 
the United States. The latest news is that the Govern- 
ment forces were worsted in a recent encounter. Some 
of the rebels are surrendering their arms, but it is feared 
that a terrible race hatred will be the consequence of the 
uprising. The negroes know the Island well, and if 
they fortify themselves in out of the way strongholds it 
will be almost impossible to dislodge them. 


Canada.—The Supreme Court has given its answer 
regarding the constitutionality of the Lancaster Bill. 
The following questions were proposed: 1—Has the 
Federal Parliament power to enact that Bill in whole 
or in part; and if in part only what is within its com- 
petency? 2—Does the law of the Province of Quebec 
make null and void the marriage of two Catholics, or 
a mixed marriage, unless it be contracted before a Cath- 
olic priest? 3—If the preceding question be answered 
affirmatively either as a whole or as regards one of its 
parts, has the Federal Parliament power to enact that 
such marriages be legal and binding? It will be remem- 
bered that Justice Brodeur had himself excused from sit- 
ting in the matter. To the first question all the judges 
answered, no. To the second they answered no as re- 
gards mixed marriages. As regards marriage in which 
both parties are Catholic, the Chief Justice, Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick, asked to be excused on the ground that the 
Hébert case is pending in the Court of Appeal. The 
three Protestant judges answered no, but Justice Anglin, 
the sole remaining Catholic judge, answered affirmatively 
in a well reasoned judgment in which he showed an 
exact knowledge of the theology and canon law of the 
matter which has been sadly wanting in other judges. 
He holds that by Article 127 of the Quebec Code, the 
Tametsi and the Benedictine Declaration form part of 
the law of the Province; and the word “hitherto” in the 
Article excludes ecclesiastical decrees subsequent to the 
date of the code, and therefore, the decree “Ne Temere.” 
Moreover he showed that prior to the conquest the 
French civil law invalidated all marriages that were not 
celebrated before the parish priest, and concluded from 
legislation and judicial decisions subsequent to the con- 
quest that the French law still obtains. The third question 
was answered unanimously in the negative. The case will 
go to the English Privy Council at once-———The reduc- 
tion of duty on cement from the United States has been 
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followed by an order-in-council reducing duties on 
several materials for manufacturers. The first is con- 
sidered by some as intended to influence the approaching 
elections in Saskatchewan. It is not likely to have much 
effect, as what the voters of that province want is free ad- 
mission into Canada of agricultural machinery and free 
admission of grain into the United States. 


Great Britain—The Government’s proposal to move 
the naval base from Malta to Gibraltar, which means the 
weakening of the Mediterranean fleet to strengthen the 
Home fleet, has been received with general dissatisfac- 
tion, which has been heightened by the pleasure with 
which some German newspapers receive it. Lord Charles 
Beresford has made a strong protest in which he reminds 
the Government that they struck his flag because he in- 
sisted on measures and reforms which they have now 
adopted as their own, and recommends them to put 
twenty thousand more men into the navy and to keep 
up their strength in the Mediterranean. The Dockers’ 
strike drags out a languishing existence. The Seafarers’ 
Union refused to join it by a strong vote. Still there is 
trouble in Southampton among seamen, firemen and col- 
liers, which has interfered with the regular sailing of 
Atlantic steamers. The steamship companies are said 
to contemplate abandoning Southampton for another 
south coast port, probably Plymouth, which is less under 
the domination of unions. This is intended, no doubt, asa 
threat to induce the port authorities of Southampton to 
take action on behalf of the companies against the men; 
since unionism is not a result of the climate of Southamp- 
ton, but of its conditions as a port. Hence men who now 
strike there would do the same at Plymouth. It is not 
likely that the port authorities will be moved by the threat. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney General, has been brought 
into the Cabinet. Several explanations of this extraordin- 
ary measure are given. The most probable is that as At- 
torney General he had almost a prescriptive right to the 
Chancellorship on the retirement of Lord Loreburn. 
But he is a Jew, and to give a Jew an office which, on 
account of its supposed connection with the King’s con- 
science and its real connection with ecclesiastical patron- 
age, the law forbids to be given to a Catholic, seemed 
impossible. Hence Lord Haldane became Chancellor and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs entered the Cabinet. 








Ireland.—A report just issued by the Tariff Commis- 
sion on “the economic position of Ireland in relation to 
tariff reform,’ shows that the decline of Irish industries 
was far greater than the decrease in population, and this 
decline was coincident with the establishment of free 
trade and a British fiscal policy framed in accordance. 
The population had declined 46 per cent. since 1841, the 
number of industries 66 per cent. The heaviest decline 
had been in the class engaged in agriculture. Cereal crops 
had fallen by one-half owing to foreign competition, and 
hence an agricultural policy is needed to develop rural 





prosperity and check the outflow from the country to the 
towns and overseas. The preference given to Irish man- 
ufactured goods has somewhat revived home industries 
in the last decade, but only a system of tariff adapted to 
the needs of the country can stimulate suitable new in- 
dustries, such as sugar and tobacco, and give full devel- 
opment to the old. The elaborate system of precautions 
in the Home Rule Bill seem intended to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a protective tariff, yet the Custom and Excise 
clauses “contain more than the beginnings of a national 
system of protection.” The ceremonies restoring the 
Canonical Chapter of Limerick after a discontinuance of 
267 years were held in St. John’s Cathedral June 10, 
Bishop O’Dwyer presiding. The last Chapter was held 
in 1645 by Cardinal Rinucinni, the Papal Nuncio, in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, which passed by confiscation to Prot- 
estant hands. Dr. Douglas Hyde has been insisting at 
several Gaelic League meetings that the whole force of 
the league must be now directed against the National 
Board of Education, so as to compel that body to provide 
facilities for the teaching of Gaelic in all elementary 
schools and in all classes from infancy upward. Result 
fees should be given for Gaelic on the same principle as 
for other studies ; and the people should insist on having 
Home Rule for their own tongue. A monument was 
unveiled June 9 in the ruined Abbey of Barristoole, 
Mayo, over the grave of Father Manus McSweeny, who 
was hanged for having taken a leading part in the insur- 
rection of 1798. Mass was offered within the ruins by 
direction of Archbishop Healy, Father Coleman, O.P., 
delivered the address, and a large number of the clergy 
and laity attended the ceremony. 











Rome.—The Congregation of Rites has sent a circular 
to all bishops and generals of religious orders and con- 
gregations, requesting each, in the name of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, to appoint a commission to examine into the his- 
torical lessons of the breviary for the special feasts of 
his diocese or order, comparing them with ancient codices, 
if these exist, or with approved tradition, and using all 
diligence to restore the true history, in case they should 
find existing lessons to have departed from it. The re- 
vised lessons are to be sent to the Congregation with the 
reasons of any addition, omission, or change that may 
have been made. 


Belgium.—The official reports of the Belgian elections 
show that 1,721,755 electors polled their votes on June 2. 
Of these 998,483 cast one vote in virtue of their right 
to manhood suffrage; the remaining 723,279 deposited 
two or three ballots on the basis of property and educa- 
tional qualifications. In the popular vote the Catholics 
made all told a gain of 126,248 votes; their majority in 
the country was 107,201. The Provincial elections 
which took place on June 9 reaffirm more emphatically 
than on the preceding Sunday the will of the country. 
The Catholic party has everywhere triumphed, and 
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majorities greater than those of the general election were 
revealed even in many of the strongholds of the opposing 
party. The riots have ceased. 

France.—By a vote of 264 against 57 the Senate 
ordered that the Government should enforce the laws of 
1901 and 1904. The first forbids teaching of every kind 
by the Congregations, and the second insists upon Gov- 
ernment authorization for all charitable associations. It 
will be a surprise to many that 1,800 religious communi- 
ties have in some way or other clung together in spite of 
all that has been done to banish them; some of them 
laicized but keeping up a semblance of union. M. de 
Haussonville writing in the Gaulois thinks that M. 
Deschanel will not carry out the order. Although the 
complete rout of the Radicals seemed to have given M. 
Poincaré absolute security in his position of Premier, it is 
now predicted that the disagreement with M. Bourgeois 
on the electoral question of Proportional Representation 
will disrupt the Cabinet and M. Poincaré will fall. This 
possibility of failure is all the more noteworthy, as 
Poincaré’s Cabinet was hailed throughout the world as 
one that could outride any storm. It has successfully 
dealt with international questions, but is coming to grief 
on domestic difficulties. On June 11 the Deputies by 
a vote of 427 to 112 granted 60,000 francs for the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the birth of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who came into this world on June 28 two 
hundred years ago. Maurice Barrés denounced the pro- 
ject fiercely and the Socialist Viviani spoke for it. 











Hungary.—A most important movement in Hungarian 
politics has been initiated by the prelate Dr. Alexander 
Giesswein, the only Christian Social representative in the 
Hungarian Reichstag. His purpose is to unite all Cath- 
olic representatives, without regard to party connections, 
upon a platform of uncompromisingly Christian and 
Catholic principles. Dr, Giesswein is known far beyond 
the boundaries of Hungary as a savant and leader in 
social political questions. It is believed that his rallying 
cry, which is to contain nothing offensive to non-Cath- 
olics, will find a ready response. The Volkspartei has 
sadly retrogressed since the death of its great founder, 
Ceunt Ferdinand Zichy. His nephew, the former presi- 
dent of the party, Count John Zichy, is evidently pre- 
pared to give his hearty cooperation to the plan for 
Catholic unity. Budapest is still under armed super- 
vision to prevent violence. The suspended members of 
the parliament have in vain sought entrance at the open- 
ing of the various sessions. Dr. v. Lukacs has not 
merely excluded them, but threatens all future violators 
of order with the loss of their mandates. In the mean- 
while the government resolutions have been carried. 





Austria.— Various tactics to obstruct the proceedings 
in the Austrian House of Representatives have recently 
been employed by the Ruthenians. Their supreme 
achievement was a speech delivered in pursuance of this 





policy by their representative, Barczinski, which lasted 
thitteen hours. Soon after this final effort conciliations 
were effected between them and the Government. New 
difficulties however arose when the Austrian Emperor 
sent a special message expressing his gratitude to the 
Ruthenians, and the firm reliance he placed upon their 
patriotism and loyalty. The Ruthenians were highly de- 
lighted at this praise, but their opponents, the Poles, 
were proportionately incensed. They demanded the 
resignation of the acting President of the Ministry, Dr. 
v. Heinold, because he had not immediately counseled 
the Emperor against taking this step. After many at- 
tempts and assurances of his great regard for them the 
Emperor finally succeeded in allaying their resentment. 


Germany.—A conference is to take place between the 
German Emperor and the Czar of Russia during the 
month of July. The further information that the Im- 
perial Chancellor, v. Bethmann Hollweg, is to accompany 
the Emperor is regarded as highly significant. It is con- 
strued as indicating the great political importance of the 
conference. The fact is now well established that agree- 
ments had on a former occasion been concluded between 
Germany and Russia, by which each party promised 
under no circumstances to become a factor of any coali- 
tion directed against the interests of the other. This 
understanding, it is believed, will now be newly con- 
firmed. Dr. Paasche, the vice-president of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, is to leave Germany towards the end of 
the present month for a visit to the United States. Dr. 
Paasche is well known as a scientific traveler, and has 
written accounts of former travels through America, 
Eastern Africa and other countries. Presidential poli- 
tics in the United States are at present the staple of news- 
paper gossip and editorial comment in the German press. 








China.—A conference of bankers representing six 
great powers which has been in session for some time at 
Paris came to a complete understanding on June 20 re- 
garding the Chinese loan. The sum of $300,000,000 for 
the reorganization cf China will be furnished by the 
United States, England, Germany, France, Russia and 
Japan. Difficulties made chiefly by the last two powers 
protracted the negotiations. Russia was reported to be 
secretly bargaining with the Chinese prime minister for 
special privileges in Mongolia and Manchuria provided 
the Czar’s government alone should furnish China in 
course of time with the entire $300,000,000 required. 
But China yielded to the protests of the other powers 
against Russia’s proposal, and the insertion in the loan 
agreement of an article permitting any power to veto the 
use of money in any particular part of China finally 
won the Russian representatives’ signatures to the loan. 
It is understood that Russia and Japan specifically re- 
serve the right to withdraw from participating in the 
loan at any time, should, they decide that their special 
political interests in China are jeopardized. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The More the Better 


The eugenists are still filling space in the news columns. 
Some ministers and medical theorists and not a few legis- 
lators whose professional duties are not burdensome are 
wont to find occupation, and incidentally advertisement, 
in attending to duties which are not theirs; and so they 
dabble in eugenics, a theme susceptible of sensational 
treatment that attracts the attention of the prurient. One 
of the shallowest catch-cries of these irresponsible and ill- 
informed amateurs is, ““Not more babies, but better 
babies.” The implication in this fair-sounding sophism is 
as dangerous as it is untrue. Children who are raised ac- 
cording to the laws of God and nature, be their number 
large or small, are better advantaged spiritually and 
physically than those whose selectness is secured by vio- 
lation of these laws. Sound mental and moral qualities 
are not likely to be inherited from parents who in their 
parental quality have deliberately and persistently set at 
defiance the essential conditions and fundamental prin- 
ciples of parenthood. Unnatural parents, unnatural off- 
spring. 

Parents who live and have lived clean, Christian lives, 
who have faith in God and are loyal to the instincts He 
has instilled in them and the injunctions He has laid on 
them, are much more likely than those who act otherwise 
to have children who are morally, mentally and physically 
sound ; and of these, the more the better. It is the nations 
of large families that persist and achieve; and this not 
merely because of their numbers, but of their greater in- 
dividual fitness. The individual has inherited from moral 
and healthy parents a larger and better assortment of the 
qualities that make for character, and the very largeness 
of the family tends of itself to encourage healthy and 
check unhealthy development. The larger the number of 
children in the same household the more nearly they ap- 
proach the status of a complete and self-sustaining so- 
ciety. The very circumstance of numbers necessarily pro- 
vides them a training in self help and mutual help that 
the lone son or daughter is deprived of, and many of their 
defects and idiosyncrasies are brushed off and undesirable 
tendencies checked automatically by continuous contact, 
while their ties of blood lessen or preclude the disagree- 
able consequences of occasional collision. They do one 
another, in a more acceptable form, the service that mu- 
tual friction renders to pupils in boarding schools, with- 
out being subjected to the disadvantages that are disasso- 
ciable from these necessary and useful but not ideal in- 
stitutions. They enjoy in multiplied variety the healthy 
natural love that belongs to family life, which in its silent, 
tmmperceptible workings is under proper conditions the 
most powerfully persistent and beneficent of educators. 

And this education reacts upon parents and children 
and one another. Fathers and mothers of a numerous 





family are not prone to become selfish or exclusive in 
their affections. Their love is not divided but distributed, 
and such distribution, stimulating thought and effort and 
consequent unselfishness, enlarges the mind and heart of 
the distributor. Love grows and intensifies with the de- 
mands that are made on it, and is purified in the process. 
With many to love and care for there is little scope for 
favoritism ; there are no petted darlings, no little trussed 
and bandboxed gods and goddesses, and no hothouses nor 
barred preserves to shut in the only and lonely child from 
the natural air and temperature of normal life. 

Such families are not prolific of ‘“mollycoddles,” and, 
as a rule, they solve of themselves the much discussed 
and much abused question of support. Sobriety and 
necessity and the services of the older members con- 
duce to many salutary economies; thrift and enterprise 
and the Christian altruism of self sacrifice are continu- 
ously developed; within the reach of safe guidance the 
child is constantly thrown upon himself, and the resultant 
advantages in initiative and character and virtue over- 
balance temporal and temporary disadvantages. Nor 
must God’s blessing and help be overlooked. “God must 
greatly love the common people,” said Lincoln, “since He 
has made so many of them.” He has so loved them be- 
cause they, rather than the wealthy, are faithful to the 
conditions He has set for multiplication and increase. 
Because in their marital relations they, the less endowed 
in goods, respect the laws He has imposed on them, He 
has enriched them with children, the most priceless of all 
properties ; and because, and in so far as, they fail to ob- 
serve such laws He has denied these, His best riches, to 
the rich. 

He not only gives more children but better children. 
Scanning the roll of honor in the world’s history, one 
finds in a large majority of instances that the men and 
women who by their virtue or labor in Church or State, 
in the world or the cloister, have been notably effective of 
good and contributed most to the progress of humanity, 
had experienced the helps and hardships and received the 
education and training which the large family peculiarly 
supplies. The mother of the Maccabees has been many 
times multiplied in history and life, greatly to the amel- 
ioration if not to the salvation of society; and there are 
few that have read or traveled much and mingled with 
men, who cannot recall from their experience a long list 
of contemporaries in support of our contention. 

There are always cases and circumstances which no 
rule will cover, and in the marital relations these are 
many and multiform, but the rule which is founded on 
the laws of nature and the commands of God is intrin- 
sically sound, is normally applicable, and must be adopted 
by all who accept Christian morality. The instances are 
not infrequent in which the number and quality of off- 
spring are independent of human volition; but when man 
and woman enter into the married relation for the pur- 
pose which their Maker expressly declared in establishing 
it, and faithfully adhere to that purpose, they best serve 
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the interests of humanity; and in such case the motto of 
Christian eugenists will be: ‘The more babies, the better 
babies.” M. KENNY, S.J. 


The Eucharistic Congress of Vienna 


From present indications this year’s Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Vienna bids fair to rival any of the past both 
in attendance and grandeur. The venerable Emperor 
Francis Joseph has accepted the protectorate over the 
Congress, and the foremost men and women in the united 
monarchy have enlisted their services in its behalf. That 
the Emperor’s good example and active encouragement 
will contribute in large measure to the success of the 
Congress cannot be doubted. Francis Joseph is a Habs- 
burger, and among the Habsburgers devotion to the 
of the altar has become a second 
tradition ever since Rudolf’s noble deed, familiar to 
every Catholic child. The Corpus Christi procession of 
Vienna yearly witnesses his Majesty reverently and de- 
voutly marching with his people to honor the God of 
the Eucharist and to show his subjects that no Habs- 
burger is ashamed to follow the example of the illustrious 
Rudolf. 

With the good example of their monarch before them 
the people will undoubtedly make this Eucharistic Con- 
gress a glorious demonstration of Catholic devotion and 
reverence. Preparations have been going on during 
many months, and already the presence of nine car- 
dinals, one of them a representative of the Holy Father, 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, prelates and clergy from 
many lands is assured. 

Each of the nations of the united monarchy has 
planned its own part of the gigantic program; Vienna 
will be a picture in miniature of the whole Catholic 
Church: many nations mostly differing in political in- 
terests yet all united in one Faith, all recognizing the 
same ends. 


Blessed Sacrament 


same authorities, and striving after the 
Fourteen churches of Vienna have so far been reserved 
for the special services of more than fourteen different 
nationalities. The big Hofkirche, with a capacity of 
9,000, has been apportioned to those Catholics who do 
the Roman rite (Ruthenians, Greeks and 

The land of St. Jerome has promised to 
poverty- 


not follow 
Armenians ). 
send its contingent of stalwart Dalmatians; 
stricken Bosniaks will come 500 strong under the leader- 
ship of the apostolic and saintly Archbishop Stadler; 
Croatia will send several thousands, all of whom will 
march in the monster procession clad in their picturesque 
national costumes. From Western Hungary alone over 
15,000 have promised attendance. They will follow the 
lead of the Hungarian nobles, who will don the gorgeous 
robes of earlier ages and precede their followers on 
horseback accompanied by their pages and attendants. 
These garments of the Hungarian nobility are said to 
be marvels of richness and skill, that are worn only on 
the most festive occasions. 





The members of those historic knighthoods that once 
fought the battles of Christianity against the Moslem 
invaders will grace the triumphal procession. Tirol, the 
home of the sturdy God-fearing mountaineers will re- 
produce a Corpus Christi procession of Tirol, such as 
may be seen yearly in every village and city of their 
Catholic land. Thousands of sturdy Schuetzen (sharp- 
shooters) clad in the mountain costumes of their respec- 
tive valleys, for each valley will send its contingent, will 
honor the God of the Eucharist and protest to the world 
that the sons of Hofer have not forgotten the vow of 
fidelity to the Sacred Heart that he made for them in 
the distressing days of a century ago. 

Space will not permit a more ample enumeration of 
all that will be done. Suffice it to say that at least four- 
teen languages are spoken in this vast monarchy by its 
subjects, and that each language with its various dialects 
represents the home of many thousands of enthusiastic 
Catholics who wish to make this Eucharistic Congress 
a grand manifestation of their own devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The program as outlined at present promises to out- 
strip in grandeur anything the ancient city on the Danube 
ever witnessed even in the days of the great Queen 
Maria Theresa. 

The solemn procession of the Blessed Sacrament will 
take place on September 15th. It will take its start at 
the historic St. Stephen’s Cathedral, follow the streets 
of the “ancient” city hallowed by sacred remembrances 
of many saints, enter the “new” city and finally halt 
in the wide space before the monumental arch that leads 
to the imperial palaces. The very top of this colossal 
arch has been wisely chosen as the most suitable place 
for the festal altar. High above the surrounding multi- 
tudes, in full view of everyone in the vast throngs, the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass will be celebrated. As the 
arch is fully large enough a place has been set aside on 
it for the Emperor and the imperial family on one side 
and for the cardinals and bishops on the other. A choir 
of one thousand voices will sing during Mass, whilst at 
the solemn blessing every church bell in the city will 
ring and the guns of the Kahlenberg will thunder a salute 
to the “God of the Christians,” the God of the Holy 
Eucharist. After Mass the Te Deum will be sung by 
the entire multitude accompanied by a monster band 
composed of ten regimental bands. The procession wil! 
then return to St. Stephen’s Cathedral. 

The interest in the Congress is growing from day to 
day, members of every walk of life, of every village and 
town are more or less shaking off any indifference they 
may have had and are now converting it into genuine 
enthusiasm, whilst the anti-clerical element shouts itself 
hoarse in its endeavors to warn the poor deluded nation 
against the of the clericals. Tis an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.” Their ravings have helped 
to advertise the Congress and incidentally have awakened 
the people’s better natures, for they prefer to imitate 
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their venerable monarch than associate themselves with 
the howling fanatics imported from other climes. 

Individual localities will have special festivities in 
honor of the Congress. Tyrol will have a grand passion 
play at Erl, not quite as good nor as long as the one 
of Oberammergau, but yet it is the best of the four 
passion plays of Tyrol. The performers are simple 
peasants, but like the Oberammergauers are highly gifted 
by nature, and heirs to all the experience of their an- 
cestors in the parts they are to play. They have built 
a large hall for the accommodation of visitors, and have 
yielded to the desires of many to take advantage of 
modern stage effects and lighting. Those who have seen 
the Oberammergauers and who have regretted the ab- 
sence of all the helps the present day theatres apply, 
should witness the performances at Erl this year. Half 
the population of six hundred will be engaged in the 
play. Performances take place on all Sundays and 
feast-days of May, June, July, August and September, 
the play lasting six hours. There are other places that 
intend to make this Eucharistic year ever memorable in 
their history; in fact a wave of holy enthusiasm has 
swept the land refreshing and renewing the Catholic 
spirit of olden days. The Congress is a God-send, for 
it alone can repair the religious damage the country has 
suffered these latter years. 

The 12th of September, 1683, is a memorable day in 
the history of Europe and of Christianity: on that day 
the hordes of invading, destroying Turks were annihil- 
ated before thre walls of Vienna. To-day it is another 
foe that threatens Christianity in Europe; may the 12th 
of September, 1912, the opening day of the Congress, 
witness the destruction and annihilation of these god- 
less forces also. In 1683 the warriors who beat back 
the Moslems gathered together in old St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral and besought the God of battles to give victory 
to their arms, and victory was theirs; this coming 
September will witness a similar scene and no doubt an 
equal if not a greater victory. 

PauL P. SAUER, s.J. 


A Revolution Indeed !* 


The widespread interest that the progress of events 
in the Far East has been commanding since last October 
makes any book on “The Chinese Revolution” a very 
timely one. The Rev. Dr. Brown’s volume, however, 
while giving a good account of the recent political up- 
heaval in the East, seems to have for its prime object 
the awakening of new enthusiasm in the work of the 
Protestant propaganda in China. Though the author of 
the book is a Presbyterian minister, his volume is an 
appeal to all the sects to seize so propitious a time as is 
the present for pouring into China, in greater abundance 


*The Chinese Revolution. By Arthur Judson Brown. 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement. 





than ever, Bibles, money and missionaries. Little there- 
fore is said about what creed is to be taught or what 
tenets to be held, by those who flock to this promising 
field. A very diluted kind of Christianity is doubtless 
considered best for the Chinese. As these Orientals, 
moreover, are most eager just now to learn all they can 
about Western civilization, and as the American Board 
has at its disposal abundant means, “converts” should 
be numerous.’ In this connection some interesting ad- 
missions are made in “A Brief Categorical Summary of 
the Foreign Mission Investigation Report,’ that ap- 
peared as an advertisement in the Literary Digest for 
May 4. To the question for instance: “To what extent 
are the methods used successful in reaching the heathen 
peoples and in bringing them to Christianity?” The 
answer is given: 


“The present methods cannot be called successful ; 
because Christianizing endeavors seem prett, gen- 
erally to have ceased. Present missionary en- 
deavors are almost exclusively along the lines of 
secular education. Although this is not Christian- 
izing work, it is, of course, a good work; for the 
poor Orientals surely need education.” 

And to the query: “What are the teachings, and 
what are the inducements to accept Christianity, and 
how enduring are the results?” The “Summary” 
responds: 

“There are evidences of positive teachings in the 
past, but there is very little religious teaching now 
being done, because the people would resent it, and 
keep their children from.the schools. We heard of 
instances where a small coin per day was given to 
each child attending school, but aside from the 
schooling, the inducements offered by the Mission- 
aries are chiefly social and medical. Of late the 
natives are more and more averse to a public avowal 
of Christianity, because with increasing intelligence 
come ‘doubts. The tendency of the times in the 
Orient, as in the Occident, is toward unbelief in any 
religion.” 


These words need little comment. For it would be 
hard to find a severer indictment of the Protestant mis- 
sionary movement as it is to-day than the one which 
is here framed. 

In a chapter reviewing the history of Christian mis- 
sions in China the single page that the Rev. Dr. Brown 
devotes to summarizing the work of the Catholic Church 
in that country is not very accurate, for the statistics given 
do not agree with those to be found.in Father Bertram 
Wolferstan’s “Catholic Church in China,” which came 
out five years ago, and much less with the numbers given 
in the “Annual Calendar for 1912,” printed at the Cath- 
olic mission of Zi-ka-wei. For Dr. Brown credits us 
with but “1201 foreign priests, 550 Chinese priests,” and 
only 986,168 native Catholics. These figures must have 
been taken from some ancient record for they are now 
quite obselete. Those who read in our issue of May 
25 Mr. Shipman’s able paper on “Catholic Missions in 
China” may remember that in the new Republic there 
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are now 49 bishops, 1,426 European priests and 701 
Chinese priests, who minister zealously to the spiritual 
needs of 1,363,697 Chinese Catholics, not to mention 
390,985 catechumens. 

“It is not to the credit of Protestantism,” admits Dr. 
Brown, “that it was centuries behind the Roman Church 
in the attempt to Christianize China.” The wide in- 
terval that was allowed to elapse between Father Ricci’s 
coming in 1581 and the arrival of Robert Morrison in 
1807 does indicate to be sure a rather tardy zeal for the 
evangelization of China. But this reproach has been 
removed in some measure by the Protestant activity of 
the past one hundred years. For “with the generous 
aid of the Bible societies 46,400,000 copies have been 
printed and distributed; while myriads of scripture por- 
tions and Christian tracts and books are pouring from 
mission presses.” 

The author of “The Chinese Revolution’ does not 
say just what has become of these tons of printed matter, 
but Father Wolferstan, S.J., gives us an inkling in his 
book. For he quotes the assertion of the Rev. John C. 
Gibson, a Protestant missionary, that out of an esti- 
mated population of 300,000,000 Chinese (a very low 
figure, for 430,000,000 would be nearer the truth), 
scarcely 6,000,000 can read. So perhaps each educated 
native points proudly to a whole shelf of Bibles either 
bequeathed him as a rich legacy by his fathers or ac- 
quired by his own enterprise. But a better explanation 
of where most of the 46,000,000 Bibles have gone seems 
to be that which our Jesuit authority gives when he 
tells us that from inquiries he made in China in 1907, 
“about 90 per cent.” of the scriptures and tracts dis- 
tributed by colporteurs, “is lost, a large proportion being 
used for making the soles of Chinese boots and shoes, 
and the balance being turned to other uses,” like “wrap- 
ping up medicines and fruit,” for example. That pas- 
sionate reverence for the Word of God which is well 
known to be such a marked characteristic of the British 
and American Bible Societies receives no doubt a violent 
shock from the publication of facts like these. For 
however ardent their desire to save souls by sending to 
the heathen of China regardless of expense millions of 
Bibles, these associations cannot reasonably be expected 
to view with favor the Orientals’ highly practical appli- 
cation of a pun as old at least as Shakespeare’s time. 
But perhaps the Bible Society loves the Chinese so ten- 
derly, that it is willing, if no other service is acceptable, 
to become “a mender of bad soles.” 

In the statistics the Rev. Mr. Brown gives of the 
present state of the Protestant missions in China he 
reckons 4,299 foreign missionaries, and 11,661 Chinese 
ministers, teachers and evangelists, all in the service of 
2,341 churches which have a membership of 278,628. 
He claims a “Christian Community,” however, of 750,- 
000. So to this latter body, whatever it may be, belong 
nearly three times as many Chinese as are “church mem- 


bers,” 


which seems passing strange. 





The expense of maintaining this vast evangelizing 
system must be enormous. With married missionaries, 
who are known to be “a prolific class,” and who must of 
course live in a style becoming their state and dignity, 
with thousands of stations, schools and charitable insti- 
tutions scattered through the empire, the conversion 
of each native, at least in terms of dollars and cents, 
must cost a great deal. Means however seem unlimited. 
Father Wolferstan reports for instance that one asso- 
ciation, the Church Missionary Society, had an income 
for the year 1905-6 of $1,959,550, and expended in pro- 
moting its work in China $1,910,000. We heard also 
this spring of a proposal from the “Laymen’s Foreign 
Missionary Movement” to collect the modest sum of 
$30,000,000 for furthering “the good cause.” The 
money will probably be raised as the investment is con- 
sidered a good one. For the “Brief Categorical Sum- 
mary” already quoted promises that “those who give 
will be benefited by so doing, and undoubtedly every 
million spent benevolently in Oriental lands will help to 
bring in the more extravagant civilization of the West. 
It will increase the wants of the natives and thus pro- 
mote commerce.” That last sentence is very significant. 
For the spread of Protestantism in the Orient seems to 
be thought like godliness to be “profitable to all things,” 
being particularly rich in promise for “the life that now 
is.”. However, “as to whether the western civilization,” 
the “Summary” continues, “will really advantage the 
East is a question.” And an important one! But in 
any case the securing of the $30,000,000 4s a wise pre- 
caution. For trifling expenses like “that small coin per 
day given to each child attending school,” might reach 
a considerable sum by the year’s end. 

A further drain on the $30,000,000 would seem to be 
the outlay necessary to collect it. For to the question: 
“To what extent do the monies donated benefit the 
heathen?” the “Summary” answers: 


“Our judgment is that that portion of money con- 
tributed to Foreign Missions, which reaches heathen 
lands, is wisely enough used for its intended pur- 
poses. Whatever waste there is would seem rather 
to be in the machinery of collections. One collector 
for such benevolent institutions told us that he 
was allowed, as his salary, one half of all that he 


collected.” 


A generous commission surely! But what a loss to 


the Bible fund! 

The celibate clergy and vow-bound sisterhoods of the 
Catholic Church who are all as poor as the flocks to 
whom they minister, would hardly know what to do with 
$30,000,000 or even with one-tenth of that sum. But 
they do know how to make true Christians out of thou- 
sands of Chinese heathen. For the Church has taught 
her children that success in the mission field is measured 
chiefly by the self-sacrifice and devotedness that is con- 
spicuous in the lives of the missionaries. 

WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 
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The President’s Cabinet* 


The evolution of the cabinet of the President of the 
United States from a corps of four assistants to a body 
of nine recognized advisers was not accomplished in 
a day; for the creation of the office of Attorney General, 
the fourth in order of Washington’s advisers, took place 
in 1789, and we have had a Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, the ninth member of the President’s official family, 
only since 1903. Washington knew no “cabinet”; Jef- 
ferson used the word, and Alexander Hamilton spoke 
of the “ministers, with whom the public good and the 
genius of our Government recommend that the President 
should consult.” But “minister” did not secure a foot- 
hold, while “cabinet,” though it had to wait for a time, 
has been recognized by admission to our statutes: Con- 
gress has appropriated funds for the “cabinet.” 

Although the Chief Justice, the Vice-President, and 
the Speaker of the House have often been consulted, 
they have never been regular members of the President’s 
advisory board; and, although many reasons might be 
assigned for this omission of some of the chief digni- 
taries of the Government, the best seems to be that he 
haS no voice in their tenure of office, for their removabil- 
ity does rot depend upon him. 

President John Adams was further assisted in 1798 
by the creation of the Department of the Navy, whose 
head sat at his council board; but he must have found 
his advisors anything but comforting, for his neglect to 
assemble them for consultation had called forth Hamil- 
ton’s words on the office of “ministers.” 

The Post Office Department which had existed in 
colonial times had grown in importance with the pros- 
perity of the republic, but it was not until the days of 
Andrew Jackson that the Postmaster-General was ad- 
mitted to the cabinet and given precedence over the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Jackson was the first to realize to 
the full the expediency of appointing editors of rural 
newspapers to local post offices. At the outset, he made 
so little account of his cabinet as an advisory body that 
its customary meetings were no longer held, for he sought 
counsel elsewhere; but there was so much public com- 
plaint against this procedure that the meetings were re- 
sumed. We may well doubt, however, the weight of 
the advice of the cabinet to a man of Jackson’s tempera- 
ment, unless it harmonized with his own views. 

The project of a Home Department, or Department of 
the Interior, had been urged off and on from the time 
of the first Federal Congress, and had been advocated 
by more than one President. Eventually the measure 
was passed by Congress and was signed by President 
Polk on March 3, 1849, just a few hours before he 
retired from office, thus giving his successor seven ad- 
visers. Up to Polk’s time, cabinet officers had changed 


*A History of the President’s Cabinet. By Mary L. Hins- 
dale, Ph.D. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan. 





with parties, though not necessarily with Presidents; but 
when the Tennesseean’s election became known, there was 
a general demand for a cabinet formed by him. Thus, 
John C. Calhoun, Tyler’s Secretary of State, gave place 
to Polk’s choice, James Buchanan, of Pensylvania. 

Pierce’s cabinet was one of the ablest that the country 
has seen, thus contrasting markedly with the incumbent 
of the President’s chair, for men like Marcy, of New 
York, Cushing, of Massachusetts, and Jefferson Davis, 
of Mississippi, were among its members. It enjoys the 
further distinction of being the only one in our history 
that has served four full years without interruption or 
readjustment of any kind. In this respect, it was ahead 
of Washington’s first cabinet, for John Jay acted for 
a year as Secretary of State in Jefferson’s stead. Pierce 
was said to favor the anti-Catholic restrictions in the 
Constitution of his native State, New Hampshire; yet 
this may have been a campaign argument, for he chose 
a Catholic, Judge James Campbell, of Pennsylvania, as 
his Postmaster-General. 

The status of the cabinet is that it is a board of ad- 
visers with whom the President ought to consult; but 
he is not bound to accept their views, nor much less is 
he bound to yield to their dictation. That there have 
been angry and bitter discussions of the President’s 
course when submitted to the consideration of his cabinet 
there is no reason to call in question. The President, 
however, has carried the day, if we except the last few 
months of Buchanan’s administration, for then a virtual 
regency was formed and the aged President was con- 
strained to yield to the will of three of his chosen ad- 
visers, Black and Stanton, of Pennsylvania, and John A. 
Dix, of New York. Stanton entered Lincoln’s cabinet 
and remained in Johnson’s until he had given all the 
trouble possible to the accidental President. 

It was not without deep significance that President 
Hayes should go outside his party lines in conferring 
the portfolio of Postmaster-General upon David M. Key, 
a Democratic senator from Tennessee, who had been a 
lieutenant colonel in the Confederate army; but the ex- 
periment, when repeated, as has been the case a couple 
of times, was made early in an administration and has 
given no indication of becoming a common occurrence. 

The uncertainty that might attach to the Presidential 
succession in case of the sudden death of both President 
and Vice-President was removed during Cleveland’s first 
term by a law which named the seven members of the 
cabinet with the proviso that they should have been con- 
firmed by the Senate; for the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and of Commerce and Labor were not yet in existence. 
It is not likely that naturalized citizens will hereafter be 
called to cabinet positions, because they would be in- 
eligible for the presidency. The order of succession 
fixed by the law does not precisely follow the order of 
the creation of the Departments, but rather their order 
of precedence. Thus, though the War Department was 
established before the Treasury Department, the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury comes next to the Secretary of 
State in succession to the vacant chair. 

The ever-changing currents of public opinion and in- 
fluence are seen to good advantage in the geographical 
distribution of cabinet selections. In this respect the 
Empire State has been the most highly favored, for it 
has been represented in every cabinet except those of 
the elder Adams, Jefferson, and Taylor. Virginia did 
not miss an administration until “Old Hickory” cleaned 
the political slate for a fresh list, and even then it soon 
won recognition. But, if a few weeks in Grant’s second 
term be overlooked, the Old Dominion has given no 
cabinet officer since Buchanan’s Secretary of War, John 
B. Floyd. Pennsylvania comes second to New York in 
the number of administrations in which it has been re- 
membered. Among the older States, there remain only 
Rhode Island, Florida and Texas to obtain recognition. 
A mere handful of cabinet officers have come from be- 
yond the Mississippi. 

As the members of the cabinet are directly answerable 
to the President and not to the Congress, this august 
body has been little disposed to admit them to an in- 
timate familiarity with its workings, and has uniformly 
declined to grant them the right to appear on the floor 
of either House and take part in the debates. But what 
they cannot do openly and professedly they are often 
able to accomplish by personal interviews and represen- 
tations as well as by attacking the legislators on the 
very vulnerable side of social affairs; for a good dinner 
in pleasant surroundings is a great help towards clear- 
ing away the clouds of misunderstanding that may cast 
a shadow over some measure whose success is dear to 
the cabinet officer’s heart. 

Such is the dignity that hems in the President’s chosen 
advisers that they are not subject to the petty miseries 
that beset the rest of men. If they are called to serve 
their country, they respond readily, and often sacrifice 
their personal interests to no small degree. If they re- 
tire from the cabinet, it is for weighty private motives 
and not because their services are no longer desired. 
They resign; they are not dismissed—at least such an 
announcement is not made. Only twice has the Presi- 
dent exercised his undoubted right to dismiss or expel 
a member of his cabinet; and for those cases we must 
go back to the elder Adams, who sent Secretary Picker- 
ing about his business, and to “Old Hickory,” who sum- 
marily dispensed with the services of Secretary Duane 
after having enjoyed them for less than four months 

Aside from what might be called the political gossip 
of cabinets, it is an interesting study to trace the develop- 
ment of the President’s board of consultors from its un- 
pretentious beginning in New York to its present am- 
plitude of power and importance. Many careers have 
been made, and perhaps more have been blighted; in- 
dividuals have impressed their views upon their asso- 
ciates and upon the country; foreign policies have been 
worked out and domestic policies have been made a part 





of our every-day life. All thig and much more has Miss 
Hinsdale developed with a scholar’s skill and a book- 
worm’s steadfastness of purpose. It is only aiter 
perusing her valuable contribution to American political 
history that we can appreciate Hamilton’s dictum: “The 
public good and the genius of our Government recom- 
mend that the President should consult with his 
ministers.” H. Swit, s.J. 
slihensibtaincemmsil 

The religious census of Berlin which has been pub- 
lished recently shows that on December 1, 1905, there 
were in the capital of the German Empire 1,700,000 
Evangelized Christians and over 200,000 Catholics, and 
nearly 100,000 Jews. Of the total population, seventeen- 
twentieths were Evangelical, one-ninth Catholics and 
nearly one-twentieth Jewish. In 1811 there were in 
Berlin only 4,161 Catholics, their place in the population 
having risen in 94 years from less than 3 per cent. to 
almost 11 per cent. Evangelists dropped from 95.6 per 
cent. to 83.54 per cent. Since 1900 the Catholics have 
shown the largest growth, 18 per cent., the Jews in the 
latter period 6.72, and the Evangelicals 7.25. When one 
recalls the bitter persecution of the Church in Germany 
in the nineteenth century, especially during the Kultur- 
kampf, the growth of the Catholic population in the 
capital of the Fatherland is indeed remarkable. 





se 

The Call affects to be scandalized because there was 
no priest present to reunite in holy wedlock a certain un- 
happy pair in Chicago who had separated but had 
determined to patch up their differences and live together 
as man and wife. There could not have been any priest 
present to retie a knot which in the eyes of. the Church 
had never been untied. 

daaiahainidgipes tai 


“The islanders have almost uncanny vision, and we 
were sighted miles away. As soon as we arrived a boat 
filled with natives came to meet us, and when I shouted 
out that I had come with food supplies, their delight 
knew no bounds. 

“There were frantic shouts of Bhiur, bhiur! (Food, 
food!), and when I stepped in the boat old men and 
young men pressed my hand, slapped my back, and al- 
most suffocated me with their paroxysms of thanks.” 

This does not refer to an island in the polar seas, or in 
the southern ocean far beyond the reach of civilization. 
The islanders do not dwell in Kerguelen’s Land, or on 
Pitcairn’s Island, or Herschell Island, or St. Paul of the 
South Sea. The island is St. Kilda’s, within the king- 
dom of Scotland: the islanders are Gaels. They were 
less than a hundred miles from modern civilization, and 
yet had been on the verge of starvation for three months. 
We are astonished that in these days of steam and elec- 
tricity there should be parts of Great Britain as 
remote as they were in the days of St. Columba. But 
this proves only how superficial is our knowledge of the 
world which is supposed to lie under our eyes. Few, 
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comparatively, know that within the boundaries of the 
United States are communities almost as detached from 
the general life of the country as the St. Kildans are 
from that of Great Britain. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Activities of Latin Masonry 


Rome, June 9, 1912. 

The obvious over here sometimes seems incredible to 
those across the water. One such fact is the conduct of 
Latin Masonry. There is quite a difference in views be- 
tween the Latin group of Freemasons and the German- 
Ienglish-American group. So much so that it is hard 
for people in America to realize the character of the 
activities of the Masons on the Continent. From the 
Acacia, a periodical published for private circulation 
among the Masons in Italy, one of the daily papers re- 
cently reprinted in part the account of the International 
Congress of Latin» Masons held in Rome last July. 
Some items thereform may be of present interest. The 
guest of honor was Senator Magalhaes Lima, the Grand 
Master of the Grand Orient of Portugal. In his address 
he declared that the Masons in Portugal after forty years 
of struggle and propagandism, by means of lay schools 
and civil education, had come within striking distance 
of their ideal of a new morality, a new religion, the re- 
ligion of humanity; and in ten months of republican 
government had expelled the Jesuits, suppressed the 
other religious congregations, established divorce, and 
separated the Church and State, and so at last had 
emancipated the Portuguese conscience. (The “Guard- 
ians of Liberty” could scarce do more.) 

Lima bespoke for Italy the same liberation from the 
Vatican, which through the work of the religious con- 
gregations and pseudo-(sic!) religious institutions like 
Confession was invading the family, crushing the nation 
and suppressing the arising of that energy which is the 
present new glory of the Latin races. 

Some days later at Turin the same Lima set the ideal 
of the Latin Masons, to wit, the solidarity of humanity 
as exemplified by results in Italy and Portugal, high 
above the ideal of mere beneficence with which the Ger- 
man-English Masons seem to be content. The final touch 
was given at the Turin meeting when Meinherr Junk, 
the Grand Master of the Grand Orient of Luxemburg, 
congratulating the Roman Masons on having a leader of 
such dimensions as Ernesto Nathan, declared that the 
day was at hand when men coming to visit Rome, the 
Capital of the world, as in the past they had not left 
without seeing the Pope, hereafter would not depart till 
they had seen Nathan! How fate has cursed con- 
spirators with an absence of humor! 

The Chamber of Deputies last week listened to a clear 
and incisive argument of Signor Roberto, in proof of 
the absolute illegality of the decision of the Provincial 
Council of Venice refusing leave to the petitioning 
fathers of families to have religious instruction given 
to their children in the public schools after hours by 
clerics appointed for the purpose by the local authorities, 
The ministerial bench refused to commit itself on the 
question on the ground that it was at present under offi- 
cial consideration. 

The event of the week of interest to American Cath- 
olics was the reception at the Vatican of the Paulist 
Sanctuary Choir from Chicago. They were received in 





audience on Monday and stood massed together in posi- 
tion for their singing. The Holy Father on entering 
gave his hand to the front row of little lads to kiss, but 
those behind the first line were out of reach. Then they 
sang an Ave Maria in glorious form. The Holy Father 
cried “Bravo! Bravo!” to them. They then sang a little 
Italian motet, and after that the “Praise to the Father.” 
His Holiness then addressed some warm words of con- 
gratulation in Latin to Father Finn, the director of the 
choir and turned to leave. At this the youngsters broke 
ranks and crowded about the Holy Father to kiss his 
hand. His attendants strove to clear a way for him to 
pass, but the lads were insistent and the Holy Father 
smilingly deferred to their wishes and waited till all had 
that pleasure. He then withdrew to his library. 
Hearing the chatter of the boys continue afterwards, 
he asked the majordomo what was the matter, and 
it was explained to him that they were having their 
photographs taken. With that his Holiness returned to 
the hall and announced that he wished to be in the pic- 
ture with them. Putting aside his guard and taking his 
station in the midst of them, he was photographed sur- 
rounded by the group of happy youngsters. By this 


time they are back in Chicago telling all about it. 
C. M. 


Protection of Catholic Girls 


The Sixth International Congress of the Catholic Girls’ 
Protection Association, which met in Turin, May 28 to 
30, was an event of the highest significance in the Cath- 
olic social reform movement. So many countries had 
never been represented at any previous Congress—a sure 
indication of the rapid spread of the Association during 
the past three years. With the origin of organized pro- 
tection of working emigrant girls readers of AMERICA 
are already acquainted. (See America, April 30, 1910.) 
The following data, furnished by Madame de Montenach 
to a reporter of the Momento of Turin, will give some 
idea of the present status of the Association: 

Delegates were present from Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Canada, France, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Ireland, Luxemburg, 
Spain, Portugal, United States and Switzerland. The 
Association, though not yet regularly organized into 
National Committees, has been established also in various 
parts of Africa, in Egypt, Mozambique, French and Bel- 
gian Congo, Rhodesia, Tunis, Cape Colony, Natal and 
the Transvaal; in nearly all the States of Central and 
South America it has its representatives, and successful 
efforts have been recently made to introduce it into 
China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, Persia and Syria. 

The number of persons engaged directly or indirectly 
in working for the ends of the Association is over three 
thousand; the number of corresponding members has 
grown to nearly twelve thousand. Every year not less 
than 300,000 girls pass through the hands of the Asso- 
ciation. The 450 Homes for servant girls, girls out of 
employment and traveling girls, owned by the Asso- 
ciation in various parts of the world have harbored dur- 
ing the last fifteen years 160,000 girls, and the Registry 
Offices attached to these Homes have secured situations 
for 150,000 girls. 

The Station Mission, one of the most characteristic 
undertakings of the International Association, is at pre- 
sent established in two hundred cities in Europe alone; 
80,000 placards containing addresses of Homes for girls 
in the big cities of Europe and America have been put 
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up in stations, trains and steamers during the past three 
years. The Station Mission has been especially success- 
ful in bringing a number of White Slave Traffickers to 
justice. In the course of a single year the noble women 
who sacrifice so many hours of their life to the work of 
the Station Mission rendered assistance to 33,347 travel- 
ing girls, women and children. 

The regular sessions of the Turin Congress were pre- 
ceded by a meeting of the International Council, at which 
the relation of the Girls’ Protection Association to the 
numerous other Catholic women’s organizations was dis- 
cussed. All were agreed that the Association should 
further the founding of professional organizations of 
women in every country of the world, and a resolution 
was adopted to the effect that the nationai and local 
branches of the Association should welcome representa- 
tives of such organizations into their ranks as an ex- 
cellent means of keeping in touch with them and their 
work. 

The first session of the Congress was opened by Car- 
dinal Richelmy; a reply of the Sovereign Pontiff to the 
address of homage of the Congress was then read, in 
which the Holy Father praised the Association unre- 
servedly and encouraged its members to persevere in a 
work that had thus far been visibly blessed by God. 
Messages of congratulation were also received from 
the Queen of Italy, the Queen Mother Margherita, the 
Duchess of Genoa, the Princess Ludwig Ferdinand of 
Bavaria, from Cardinals Amette, Bourne, Mafh and 
Mercier, from many Archbishops and Bishops, and other 
dignitaries, ecclesiastical and lay. 

Reports from the various National Committees were 
next submitted, all giving evidence of persevering, con- 
scientious, unselfish and, in most cases, successful work 
since the Congress of Strasburg three years ago. The 
reports of Fathers Georges and Henri Gauthier, of 
Montreal, whom Archbishop Bruchesi had sent to the 
Congress as his personal representatives, attracted very 
particular attention. These zealous priests are the 
founders of a flourishing institution called The Hearth 
(Le Foyer), which affords protection and help, material 
and spiritual, to hundreds of working girls in Canada. 

Founded at Turin in 1902, the Italian Section of the 
Girls’ Protection Association, of which Queen Margherita 
is the protectress, is at present organized in fifty Local 
Committees and five groups of correspondents, with more 
than two hundred members. Signorina Della Croce 
could point with legitimate pride to 60,473 girls, women 
and children benefited in one way or other by the Asso- 
ciation during the first decade of its existence. The total 
receipts during this period were 490,074.13 Lire; the 
disbursements, 473,512.13 Lire. 

The Polish Section, represented by its president, 
Countess Prziezdziezka of Warsaw, chiefly cares for the 
thousands of working girls that leave their homes in the 
spring of each year to seek employment in the agricul- 
tural districts of Germany and are sorely in need of 
moral assistance, especially in the nature of thorough 
instruction in the fundamentals of their religion and 
straightforward warnings of the dangers that threaten 
their virtue. Not less important is the fight against the 
nefarious White Slave Traffic which has flourished so 
long almost unopposed along the Russian frontiers. Of 
late years the Polish harvestings, or “season” girls have 
extended their search for work as far as Denmark. Here, 
too, as the delegate from Denmark assured the Congress, 
they are the special object of the solicitude of the Cath- 
olic Girls’ Protection Association. 





The Swiss delegates reported the founding of a sana- 
torium for poor consumptive girls at Leysin in the Pays de 
Vaud, an ideal mountain health resort situated four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. The Swiss 
Committee has also taken the initiative in holding yearly 
festivals for the working girls in the various cities and 
summer resorts, at which certificates of honor are pre- 
sented to all servant girls that have remained for five 
consecutive years in the same service; those who have 
persevered for ten or more years receive silver brooches. 

With the deepest emotion the assembly followed the 
discourse of Madame Palha, the Portuguese delegate, 
who described the persecution to which every Catholic 
religious and charitable work was subjected in her native 
land by the so-called “Republican” Government—that 
glorious “régime of the most ample liberty for all,” as 
Theophilo Braga once styled it. When better days 
dawned, he said, the work of girls’ protection would be 
reorganized and bear more abundant fruit than before. 

At the morning session of the second day the following 
topics were discussed: Protection of Emigrant Polish 
and Italian Girls, especially in America; Establishment 
of an International Bureau of the Station Mission; the 
International Organ of the Association and How It 
Might Be Improved; Information Bureaus and Registry 
Offices. 

The report of the International Treasurer showed 
clearly that the annual receipts did not by any means 
correspond to the great demands made on the Inter- 
national Organization. All the delegates expressed their 
readiness to do all in their power to remedy matters, 
especially by making propaganda for the International 
Monthly Bulletin and Guide Book. 

The election of officers brought the proceedings of the 
Congress to a close. Madame de Montenach, of Fri- 
bourg, was chosen President, in place of the recently de- 
ceased foundress and first President of the Association, 
Madame de Reynold; Mlle. Clément, also of Fribourg, 
was elected Vice-President ; all the other officers were re- 
elected, and a vote of thanks tendered them for their 
faithful services. GEORGE METLAKE. 


Present Conditions in France 


Paris, June 9, 1912. 

One has read a good deal lately about things “looking 
better” with regard to the French Government’s attitude 
towards the Church. I have heard people even go so 
far as to say that some of the religious Orders are en- 
couraged, (those whose members take care of the sick and 
infirm) and these optimists claim to foresee the dawn of 
a republic tolerant of religion. Undoubtedly the French 
Government would very much like to have Catholics in 
France take this view, and abandon active hostility 
against the écoles laiques, but no more insidious evil could 
be propagated in France than to persuade the Catholic 
population that “things are getting better,” and that 
these écoles laiques are ceasing to be hotbeds of atheism 
and irreligion. 

The snarl of the wolf: the warcry of the Catéchisme 
Républicain (distributed by the Society of French 
School Teachers in 1905) Jl faut tuer dieu! is less dan- 
gerous than the bleat of the self-same wolf—in sheep’s 
clothing in 1912—that “the neutral school cannot be 
called a school without God!” This latter declaration 
was actually made last Friday by Monsieur Ferdinand 
Buisson in an address to the members of the “Jeunesses 
Républicaines” belonging to the second Arrondissement. 
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What Monsieur Buisson can possibly mean by such an 
assertion it is difficult for anyone to imagine who has 
followed the history of instruction in the neutral schools, 
and who is aware that during the first decade of the 
twentieth century the French Government succeeded 
in carrying out fully the work which the “Ligue de 
l’enseignement” has been trying to accomplish ever since 
1870: the suppression of religious education in any form 
whatsoever. In 1905 all the books in use in the neutral 
schools had already been revised, and in the new edi- 
tions every allusion to religion and to prayer, and every 
mention of the name of God, was stricken out. In the 
primers for little children, the first sentence, “Dieu est 
grand,’ was changed to “Paris est grand,” and in one 
book even a picture of the Rheims Cathedral was re- 
placed by a map! These are all “accomplished facts,” 
and yet in the very face of them comes the declaration 
of Monsieur Buisson: “One cannot say that the neutral 
school is a school without God, since it teaches the 
beautiful, the true and the good!” 

The meeting of last Friday, June 7th, was called a 
“civic festival.” It took place at the great amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne. The President of the Republic was 
represented, and in the absence of the “Président du 
Conseil,” who was prevented from attending, Monsieur 
Guist’han, Minister of Public Instruction, presided. 
Monsieur Constant Verlot, Deputy of the Vosges, ex- 
plained the object of “the Jeunesses Républicaines”’: 
(of which he is one of the founders) “to prepare youths 
for manhood; to form their characters; to give them a 
will for action, a love for progrss, a spirit of tolerance 
and of liberty.” The Federation has sixteen hundred 
active militant members, united for “/’action démocratique 
incessante.” After the addresses of Monsieur Verlot 
and Monsieur Buisson, one of the members of the So- 
ciety, Monsieur Catel, in the name of all his comrades, 
took the “civic oath,” of which I give the following 
literal translation: 

“In the full and complete independence of our con- 
science, we take a solemn oath, always to obey the laws 
of honor and of duty; to practice help toward the weak, 
justice toward all; devotion to our country and our 
family, and respect for ourselves. 

“We pledge ourselves never to renounce our freedom 
of thought, and we shall seek in work the true discipline 
of our lives. 

“In this great University (this palace of learning) 
and before the representatives of our country, we pro- 
claim our devotion, without reserve, to the Republic and 
to France. We shall cooperate with all our might in 
the work of emancipating the people, to whom we belong, 
through the power of science, of truth and of justice.” 

After this “oath” was taken Monsieur Guist’han, amid 
stormy applause, made a speech, lauding the ideal of the 
Society of the “Jeunesses Républicaines.” He spoke of 
the neutral school (“I’école laique’”’) and of the necessity 
to consolidate it and to defend it, and he pointed out 
that its best defence lies in the good will and the 
unanimous support of all those who love it. He promised 
that they should be helped in this great work by the 
Government of the Republic, “which considers the most 
important of its work to be that of National education.” 


Can anyone read this civic oath and these speeches 
without feeling convinced, that for the Republican Gov- 
ernment in France, God is dead, the threat has been 
fulfilled, for without religion a people must be godless. 
Monsieur Aulard, a Professor at the Sorbonne, wrote in 
the “Annales de la jeunesse laique” for 1904 (page 86): 








“We mean to destroy religion,” and for the youth of 
France, outside of the Catholic Church, religion has 
been destroyed. 

The deplorable result is but too manifest in the con- 
dition of France to-day; the enormous increase in the 
number of juvenile criminals and the lack of discipline, 
and of respect for authority, either civil or military, in 
fact, the demoralization of every kind which, as history 
has shown us from the earliest ages, invariably follows 
the defiance of God and of His laws. 

The Catholic Church, alone and against fearful odds, 
is working out the salvation of her children, but it is 
idle and dangerous for the future to imagine that her 
foes are not as bitter as ever, or to forget that the price 
of her liberty must be eternal vigilance! M. L. S. 





Mission Work To-day in Paris 


As an example of the service now demanded of Paris 
priests, the story of the missionary at le Petit Ivry is 
worth telling. The suburb has 12,000 inhabitants, and 
until lately it had no church; the parish church of Ivry- 
port was more than two miles distance, and only eight 
or nine persons out of the 12,000 inhabitants ever found 
their way to Mass. The place had an evil reputation. 
and during some years the plan of building a chapel there 
was often brought forward and then given up as useless. 
However, on November 16, 1911, a small chapel was 
opened in the heart of the district; at first the priest in 
charge was insulted every time he showed himself in the 
streets, the children pursued him in bands, yelling insults. 
One or two, bolder than the rest, then came near enough 
for him to address them, and reported to their comrades 
that the Curé was not “méchant,” and that he gave pic- 
tures representing “des petits bons Dieu” to those who 
wished for them. This attracted more children, the 
priest’s cordiality, backed by the grace of God, won their 
confidence, and now, after only four months, 236 children 
out of 2,000 are enlisted in the Patronage or Guild at- 
tached to the chapel. The chapel itself is aptly placed 
under the patronage of Our Lady of Hope, and on Sun- 
days about 130 grown-up persons assist at Mass. Of 
these, alas, 123 are women; only seven men from Petit 
Ivry have hitherto found their way to Sunday Mass. 

Their pastor is by no means discouraged at this small 
attendance, and he is trying, by other means, to become 
acquainted with the men of his parish. On Sunday even- 
ings the chapel is brilliantly lighted up, and all those who 
wish it are invited to see a “Cinématographe” that rep- 
resents the scenes of the Old Testament and of the Gos- 
pel. The pictures are commented on by an abbé, who, 
under cover of an amusement, gives his hearers an ex- 
cellent lesson of Bible history. The men who are absent 
from Mass come in crowds to what they call “le 
messe du cinéma,” and thus they are brought into touch 
with the priest. A lending library and a club, on a small 
scale, are attached to the chapel, and no man, even among 
the most ignorant, would now venture to insult the 
friendly Curé who so generously provides for the amuse- 
ment of his neighbors. 

These people are generally more ignorant than hostile; 
a young girl, who attends Mass, once brought a boy to be 
baptized. The priest, after thanking her for her zeal, 
inquired if she herself was baptized. “No,” she said; 
“I should gladly be baptized if I could, but I am certainly 
too old.” The Curé gave her a catechism and the needful 
explanations, and, ere long, the little flock of Petit Ivry 
will count a new member. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 
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A Socialist Challenge 


A charge has recently been brought against Father 
Vaughan by the Socialist press, representing him as boast- 
ing of a commission from the Pope to preach against 
Socialism. This of course is a pure invention. The few 
lectures delivered by him against Socialism in this or 
other countries were the merest incident in his work. He 
speaks only as any other priest who from a sense of duty 
warns the faithful against the dangers threatening their 
religion. This is his sole commission. 

A telegrain was, moreover, sent to him from the Ap- 
peal, inviting him to use for his purpose the first page of 
its special edition, and promising a circulation of at least 
a million copies. Debs and his associates were then to 
reserve to themselves the remaining three pages for their 
answer. Father Vaughan certainly had not the least in- 
tention of giving this proposition any consideration. 
There is no reason whatever for a Catholic speaker, 
whose words are sufficiently public, to be at the beck of 
every Socialist publication which is seeking notoriety. 
Father Vaughan’s remarks were addressed to Catholics, 
and a Socialist publication is clearly no channel of com- 
munication with them. The entire game is merely a ruse 
to bring Socialist literature into Catholic homes under 
the influence of Father Vaughan’s name. 

A similar attempt was made at New York. He was 
asked to engage in a debate. That, too, would serve the 
publicity purpose of the party. The challenge was like- 
wise issued with the understanding that he represented 
the Pope. “That is news to me,” he said. “Where did 
you learn “it?” “From the papers,’ was the answer. 
“And do you believe all you read in the papers?” Father 
Vaughan then assured his visitors that he was fully con- 
vinced no good could come from such a debate, as ex- 
perience had often proved. The same reason, we are 
confident, he would likewise give in the present instance. 





The Appeal further pronounced itself justified in stig- 
matizing the clergy as liars and slanderers, unless either 
Father Vaughan, or some Church dignitary, not below 
the rank of an archbishop or bishop, designated by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, would accept its invitation—unless, in a 
word, the Catholic hierarchy would officially use its pages 
as their accredited organ. This is plainly preposterous. 
The Menace and every other publication of a similar 
character can then repeat the same process. 

It is needless to say that the Appeal, like every other 
paper that issues from the Socialist press, has begun with 
such accusations against the Church and the priesthood, 
and will likewise end with them. They are the stock-in- 
trade of Socialism, and no evidence to the contrary can 
ever change the inherent animosity of Socialism to 
the Catholic religion. The deluge of Socialist literature 
which to-day is gathering force will undoubtedly bring 
harm to many a worker who is unguarded in his faith 
and weak in his devotion. Yet it is but a wave of that 
flood which through the centuries is constantly beating 
and breaking against the rock of Peter, whereon Christ 
has founded His Church. 


Revolution in Belgium 


A representative of the La Libre Parole called on the 
Prime Minster, M. de Broquevilie, a short time ago to 
inquire if a revolution had really been planned in Bel- 
gium by the defeated Liberals and Socialists. The an- 
swer was very straightforward: “We have learned 
through our agents—and their information is most precise 
and reliable—that a movement of that nature had been 
planned in the event of the Catholics winning the elec- 
tion.”” When‘asked if that was the reason why the re- 
serves were called out, he replied: “Certainly,” and he 
added: “The importance of such a proceeding shows 
how serious we considered the situation to be. The 
police had informed us that arms had been purchased, 
and we had a list of the establishments which were to 
be attacked. A certain great cooperative establishment 
was to be set on fire. Although some of the papers have 
pleaded for peace, others have already presumed too much 
on our patience. But we have determined to do our duty 
without passion but without weakness. There is no 
doubt that if our opponents had triumphed at the polls, 
the religious associations which had been expelled from 
France and to which we had extended hospitality, would 
have been driven out of Belgium.” 

The hopes of the prospective revolutionists, it appears, 
were largely based on the impression that the Walloon 
or French section of Belgium was altogether anti-clerical, 
but an examination of the election returns reveals the 
fact that their calculations were altogether wrong. The 
Catholics kept all their seats in that part of the country 
except one, and made up for that loss by capturing an- 
other from the enemy, and although the Gazette, the 
Indépendance Belge and the Le Temps maintain that the 
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separation between Flemings and Walloons is declaring 
itself more and more, the very reverse is true. The 
Journal de Bruxelles denounces it as a pipe dream. As 
a matter of fact the Walloons are largely Catholic. Thus 
in Liége the popular vote shows an increase this year of 
14,931 in favor of the Catholic Party ; in Huy-Waremme, 
5,269, and in Verviers 4,674. Even in Brussels there is 
a growth of 7 per cent. in the same direction. The 
Catholics in the entire country polled 126,248 more votes 
than in the elections of 1908 and 1910. In a total of 
2,622,569 they won by a majority of 83,923. 

De Broqueville himself, on the occasion of the inter- 
view, did not appear to be alarmed, though, of course, 
he was distressed by the shocking disorder which had 
prevailed in the country. He had slept very soundly the 
night before election, and several weeks before that he 
had declared in a meeting of the Cabinet that the Govern- 
ment would win by a majority of 14. He was a true 
prophet, and the result even surpassed his expectations. 
Evidently he is the man of the hour. 


Bigotry Properly Rebuked 


Our readers will recall an interesting decision ren- 
dered some years ago by a majority of the members 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, which was 
widely quoted and commented upon at the time. De- 
claring the public schools of the Commonwealth to be 
strictly undenominational and that the constitution for- 
bade religion to be injected into them in any manner, 
the Judges of the State’s highest tribunal affirmed the 
reading of the Bible in them not to be permissible. They, 
moreover, declared that, where a custom tolerating such 
reading as an ordinary feature of the school program 
had been established, the custom ought to be eliminated. 
The decision had a curious aftermath in the judicial 
elections held in Illinois early this month. 

Judge Cooke was one of the five members of the 
Supreme Court who stood by the constitution and voted 
according to his conscience against the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools of the State. This year his 
term expired, but he was renominated in his judicial dis- 
trict. He is a Protestant, he had filled the dignified posi- 
tion to which he was called by his fellow-citizens in an 
able manner, and his integrity was conceded by all. 
Much to the surprise, then, of the fairminded voters of 
the district who were eager to reward Judge Cooke’s 
recognized merits by allowing him to succeed himself, 
_ the district was flooded a few days before election with 
letters appealing to the voters to defeat him. But one 
motive of the attack made upon him was alleged, he had 
voted against the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. 

One is amazed that ignorance and bigotry such as these 
letters evince are to be found to-day in a great common- 
wealth like Illinois. The message appealing to the voters 
was headed thus: “The Battle against the Bible is a 





Blow at the Public Schools—An Attack upon the Re- 
public.” Papers forwarded to us from the district quote 
these citations from the vicious screed: “The issue is the 
most momentous ever presented to the people of this 
republic,’ “A personal appeal to all Pastors, Sunday 
school Superintendents and Officers therein.” “Judge 
Cooke is one of the five members of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois who voted to bar the Bible from the public 
schools, who is now seeking reelection to that court. A 
vote for Judge Cooke, therefore, will be a vote against 
the Bible in the public schools.” 

Fortunately the petty bit of bigotry proved a boom- 
erang. Catholics were disgusted with the ignorant and 
lying fanaticism of the letters; while truth-loving min- 
isters and honest Protestants were aroused by the bitter- 
ness of the attack upon a conscientious non-Catholic judge 
who had simply done his sworn duty. Catholics and 
Protestants alike united in voting to return Judge Cooke 
with an overwhelming majority. One is glad to have 
occasion cordially to congratulate the men who elected 
him. 


Maurice Barrés 


As everyone knows, Maurice Barrés has worked the 
whole of France into a state of high nervous tension 
about the disgraceful way in which the glorious cathe- 
drals and churches of the country are being permitted 
to fall into a state of rack and ruin. On the other hand, 
his zeal is so intense that people are beginning to suggest 
that his labor for “the churches” may ultimately lead 
him to “the Church.” Knowing that the public was curious 
to know, someone plucked up courage the other day to 
ask him if he were really going to become a convert like 
Huysmans and Verlaine and others. “Great Heavens!” 
he exclaimed. “How can I become a convert? I was 
born and baptized a Catholic, and made my first Com- 
munion. The trouble is, that when I was twenty, I read 
Taine and Renan, Lecomte de Lisle and other writers of 
that stamp. There can be no question of my conversion, 
but like many of my countrymen, I am beginning to 
realize the immense influence exercised by the Catholic 
Church in shaping French character and French society. 
It is like the red thread that Carlyle said could be 
found in the rigging of every British ship. When you 
saw it you knew immediately who the rigger was, and 
felt safe. In the same way you can see the red thread 
running all through French history. It is the Catholic 
Church. In the present instance it is only its beauty 
and the artistic sense it has bestowed on French people 
in general that has attracted me. Of course, I am in- 
trested in churches and cathedrals, but I would praise 
any other public monument for the same reason.” 

In his heart of hearts, however, it is more than likely 
that Barrés feels that there is something more than beauty 
that attracts him. Gothic architecture won Pugin, it is 
said. Barrés has the advantage over Pugin in having 
always been a Catholic. To his inquiring friend he pro- 
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tested that he was not a South Sea Islander, nor a Red- 
skin, nor a Hottentot. What was he thinking about? 
Perhaps he sees as everyone else does, that since the 
Church has ceased, in great measure, to mould the French 
mind and shape French society, there are tribes of Red- 
skins, called Apaches, swarming all over France, and 
moreover, one of his associates in the Palais Bourbon pro- 
posed to incorporate the savages of Africa into the 
French army. Thus it is not only in the dilapidation of 
the churches that the absence of the influence of the 
Church reveals itself. 

Perhaps, also, the distinguished parliamentarian is be- 
ginning to take an introspective glance at himself. If 
he does, he will be startled by the condition of another 
sanctuary of much more importance than the glorious 
cathedrals whose desecration he so eloquently deplores— 
the sanctuary of his own soul. It was very beautiful 
once, before the Hottentots and Papuans and Redskins 
like Renan and Taine and Lecomte de Lisle invaded it. 
Perhaps he is beginning, not only to perceive it, but to 
be frightened by it. His friends all hope that such is the 


case. 


America’s Medical Schools 


Abraham Flexner, Inquisitor-in-Chief of the Carnegie 
Foundation, appears not to pay much attention to the 
caustic replies his reports on advanced educational work 
in the United States called forth a year ago. Neverthe- 
less, a saving sense of prudence ought to suggest to him 
that the monopolistic tendencies quietly fostered by the 
educational trust, whose work he seems eager to ad- 
vance, will not be conserved by the tactics he and his 
kind are minded to pursue. Mr. Flexner’s latest report 
is an arraignment of American medical schools, which 
has aroused the bitter antagonism of able representatives 
of these institutions, who deny almost in toto the superi- 
ority of European methods and teaching which he so 
heartily commends. These laugh at Mr. Flexner’s claims 
and hesitate not to affirm that in late years Europe has 
followed America’s lead in medicine and surgery, citing 
notable instances favoring their position, whilst they name 
Americans in all departments of medical schools who are 
recognized the world over as authorities in their 
specialities. 

The New York Times (June 16) has a vigorous an- 
swer to the criticism of American physicians, which ap- 
pears in the Carnegie investigator’s recent German medi- 
cal college survey. The writer, Dr. J. Wallace Beveridge, 
of the Cornell Medical School, declares that American 
schools are superior to those in Germany in the vastly 
greater opportunity the former afford for valuable in- 
dividual instruction of their students; he cites noted 
names of men called from the United States to fill im- 
portant chairs in European schools, as well as of physi- 
cians acclaimed everywhere for their success in sanita- 
tion work and in the fight against yellow fever and the 





bubonic plague;*he refers to the fame achieved by 
Americans in applied medical science; he reiterates the 
statement commonly accepted that America is conceded 
to be far in the lead in surgery, that America also has 
made the greatest advance in applied medicine, in serum 
therapy, and in the injection of alkaloids; he mentions 
physicians honored by every university abroad for work 
in physiological chemistry, in anatomy; and he notes 
America’s superiority over Europe in the mechanics of 
surgery. Mr. Flexner will, one may well believe, find 
himself hard pressed to substantiate the charges he for- 
mulates in his attempt to belittle American medical 
schools in comparison with those of Germany. 


Catholic Education in France 


Persecution is never feared by the Catholic Church. 
Indeed, her experience through the centuries encourages 
her always to face with calmness the ever-recurrent at- 
tacks upon herself, her ministry, her purposes and her 
practices, since the outcome of the activities of her ene- 
mies has never failed to mark a new triumph in her his- 
tory. Afflicted France at the present day affords a 
precious example of the reasonableness of this confidence 
of the Church. When Combes attempted to destroy every 
Catholic school in the country, it will be recalled, a School 
Defence Association was speedily organized by Catholic 
Frenchmen. Such noted names as those of the Comte 
d’Haussonville, Baron Mackau, M. Lamarzelle and the 
Comte de Romel appearing on the list of the Executive 
Committee of the Association gave assurance that there 
would be no faltering in carrying out the projects of the 
body, no apathy in its determined purpose to provide, 
despite the evil stand of the Government, for the Catholic 
training of Catholic children. 

The reports of the success thus far won by the De- 
fence Association prove that assurance to have been in 
no wise unfounded. Through the efforts of its members 
many of the old religious schools have been reorganized 
under properly qualified lay or secularized religious teach- 
ers. Since 1902 they have assisted 9,600 such schools, 
have placed 10,500 teachers, and have found situations as 
teachers in families or for outside instruction for 4,500 
secularized Brothers and Sisters who had no certificates 
from the Government. They are now uniting the great 
body into which the Association has grown with the fur- 
ther purpose to develop denominational teaching and to 
create pension funds for Catholic teachers. 


Calendar Reform 


The talk about the reform of the Calendar, which be- 
gan some two years ago and is now becoming general, 
has led the well-known Paulist, Father George M. Searle, 
to republish in the Ecclesiastical Review for June a plan 
he suggested some years ago. It is simple enough, as it 
makes ordinary years consist of fifty-two weeks, and 
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every fifth year, of fifty-three; and, with some slight 
modifications, such as now bring about an occasional 
omission of leap year, would be as accurate as the Greg- 
orian Calendar. Still we think it would be rejected by 
the advocates of Calendar reform, should they conde- 
scend to notice it. We have yet to see any real advantage 
in having years and months begin on the same day of the 
week. One rarely has any real interest in knowing the 
day of the week on which January 1 ten years hence will 
fall, or the first day of a month half a year away. Should 
one need the information, a simple sum in arithmetic— 
we are all educated now—will give it, and for those who 
can not, or will not work the sum, the world is full of 
almanacs. If one may judge from those who started the 
reform movement, it seems not improbable that at the 
back of their heads is the idea of making things difficult 
for Christians in connection with the recurrence of Sun- 
day, according to the third commandment, every seventh 
day, by the introduction from time to time of a week of 
eight days. Whether stich a practice is allowable is for 
Rome to decide. That Father Searle’s plan obviates it 
by retaining the week of seven days without exception is, 
we suspect, quite sufficient to discredit it with modern 
trade and modern science. 





The Belgians love a good dinner. When they sit 
down at table they enjoy themselves vigorously: On 
mange ferme. Moreover, unlike Americans, they are not 
in a hurry. “Quick lunch,” or dinners as quick as lunch 
would be an abomination. Hence, there is no doubt, that 
after their splendid victory at the polls on June 2, there 
were prolonged and elaborate and joyful and boisterous 
banquets all over Belgium, to give vent to their public 
jubilation. “That is proper,” says the Bien Public; “it 
is a national custom. But before you dine,” it adds, 
“don't forget to go to your various churches and have a 
Solemn Mass of thanksgiving, to glorify God for the 
great blessing that He has bestowed on the nation. You 
were fighting for His cause and He gave you the vic- 
tory.” It is very comforting to know that such things 
happen in these days of irreligious politics. 


—-- eee — 


Writing in the /ndependent of June 20, Mr. Isidor 
Singer, who is the originator and managing editor of the 
“Jewish Encyclopedia and the Hebrew Classics,” de- 
plores the lack of spirituality in the life of the average 
American Jew. He concludes his article with the 
astonishing statement which he himself italicizes, that he 
is “convinced that there is a brilliant future for Judaism 
in America, but on one condition only, that it give up, 
once and for all, its village church policy, and take the 
trouble of reinterpreting to the world the original Gospel 
of Jesus of Nazareth in the light of the old Hebrew 
prophets, and of modern philosophy.” This is very 
wholesome advice, because if a slight emendation is 
made in the concluding words, the course suggested is 





thoroughly Catholic. The writer should have said, that 
this study should be made, not merely in “the light of 
modern philosophy,” but “the light of sound modern 
philosophy.” A system of philosophy is not safe and 
sane because it is “modern,” any more than it is con- 
temptible because it is ancient or medieval. Nor is Mr. 
Singer correct when he describes “the modern Pharisees 
as the medieval scholastics of Judaism.” The Pharisees 
rejected and crucified Jesus of Nazareth, whom Mr. 
Singer evidently reveres; the medieval scholastics ac- 
cepted and worshiped Him. 


LITERATURE 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England. Vol. III. By 
James GairpNer, C.B. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Dr. Gairdner begins this volume with an apologia. 
Protestants have been blaming what they term his excessive 
indulgence to Catholics, and some have gone so far as to 
hint that he is a secret Papist. He assures them that, though 
he was brought up outside both the Church and ordinary 
Protestantism, his heart is with the latter, and that if he has 
seemed to favor the Catholic side in historical disputes, it 
was not through predilection, but because, in his opinion, 
Catholics have, as a general rule, the best of the argument. 
A very particular grievance of Protestants is that he calls 
Wycliffites, “heretics,” and Catholics, “the faithful.” He 
assures them that he uses the terms in the historical sense 
only, and justifies his doing so on the ground that to know 
past ages one must learn their language, taking for granted 
that then, as now, men used their words understandingly to 
express a definite meaning, not making them speak a mod- 
ern tongue of which they knew nothing. The general con- 
sent of Christendom reckoned Catholics, the faithful, and 
Wycliffe’s followers, heretics, facts to be always kept in 
view by those who would understand the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and the best way to keep them in view, 
is to use the two terms as they were used then. 

“But to Catholics to-day you are just as much a heretic 
as was any Wycliffite to the Catholics of his time,” urges 
a Protestant critic. Dr. Gairdner might have said that this 
in no way changes the truth of the sound principle on which 
he works. He prefers, however, to deny the assertion. In 
doing so he is not wrong, for he appeals to facts. “I have 
many Catholic friends, but none has ever called me a heretic 
or treated me as one. They do not avoid me: on the con- 
trary, they enjoy my company.” His explanation of the fact 
is wrong; for it rests on a false notion of heresy and on a 
common Protestant fallacy, from both of which he argues 
that heresy and heretics do not exist to-day. His false no- 
tion of heresy, the wilful rejection of the teaching of the 
infallible Church, is that its whole malice consists in the 
fact that it divides Christians; whence he concludes that, as 
it is impossible to divide Christians more than they are di- 
vided, it makes no difference what a man holds. The truth 
is that the essential malice of heresy is its refusal to believe 
God, who has made the Church the depositary of His reve- 
lation. The Protestant fallacy, which he gets from some 
of his Anglican friends, is that there is no living infallible 
voice, because the Church is divided. Give me, he says in 
effect, a universal Church really teaching mankind, and I 
will submit my reason to it since Our Lord has promised 
that the Holy Ghost will lead the Church into all truth. 
But so long as no such Church exists, I can not be a heretic 
because I choose my own religious opinions. Were Dr. 
Gairdner a theologian as he is an historian, he would see 
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that Our Lord’s promise must imply necessarily an inde- 
fectible infallible Church, that the admission of the 
former compels the admission of the latter. Dr. Gairdner’s 
Catholic friends treat him as a material, not as a formal 
heretic. Though his views are heretical, the fact that Prot- 
estantism has lost the idea of the teaching authority of the 
Church allows them to presume that he is not a wilful 
spurner of that authority. Five centuries ago he would have 
been treated differently, not because the Church has changed, 
but because his condition would have been very different. 

We value Dr. Gairdner because he is no partisan of ours. 
We have our own historians who understand the Reforma- 
tion’ better than he; but we cannot use them in apologetics 
and controversy as we can use him. Still, though he sees 
much of the objective reality of the Reformation period, he 
has limitations which prevent him from seeing quite clearly. 
Protestantism clouds his view, much as he would be inde- 
pendent of it. Thus on page 13 of Vol. I we read: “It was 
really not the theological doctrines half so much as the ex- 
ternal polity of the Church, that Wycliffe called in question.” 
Looking across to the opposite page we see: “The true 
Church, in Wycliffe’s opinion; was the whole community of 
those persons, whether clergymen or laymen, who were ulti- 
mately to be saved.” One who does not comprehend that 
such a definition is more than a calling in question of the 
theological doctrines of the Church, that it is an entire re- 
nunciation of them, can not appreciate adequately the con- 
nection of Lollardy with the Reformation. On page xlii of 
Vol. III he takes for granted that few Catholics to-day be- 
lieve in Transubstantiation, though many may have “a 
heartfelt belief in the Real Presence, which is not exactly 
the same thing.”” In its orthodox sense the Real Presence is 
exactly the same thing as Transubstantiation, Heretics have 
perverted it, giving it meanings incompatible with Our Lord’s 
words and with the constant sense of the Church in inter- 
But those who hold to the perversion, shrink 
from the words and acts that come spontaneously from 
Catholics, who use the two terms indifferently. Dr. Gairdner 
imagines that modern doctrines on the constitution of bodies 
have sapped our belief in Transubstantiation as defined by 
the Council of Trent. He would have been wiser had he 
suggested the doubt as to how many physicists have really 
a heartfelt belief in their laboratory theories of matter, when 
eating their dinner and drinking their wine. On page 153 of 
the same volume is the assertion that a council can hardly 
be ecumenical if its members are “ex fere omnibus nation- 
ibus.” Accordingly they must be present from absolutely 
all nations; a notion which, if true, would take away the 
ecumenicity of every general council. 

One is surprised to see Dr. Gairdner supporting the absurd 
notion that Mary restored the Pope’s authority by the exer- 
cise of Royal Supremacy. Even in undoing a public wrong 
legal forms have to be observed and previous legislation has 
to be taken account of. Mary’s official action, therefore, 
could not have been essentially different from what it was. 
To put away by formal act a usurped authority one must 
stand for a moment clothed, as it were, with that authority, 
just as a usurper by putting off solemnly the royal robes 
restores the rightful king. But no one would say that the 
king was restored formally by the usurper’s act. To try to 
work out such an idea would make one distracted more 
quickly and more surely than the famous puzzle drawn from 
St. Paul’s words about the Cretans: “One of their own 
prophets has said, ‘the Cretans are always liars.” The king 
enters again, now that the obstacle is removed, into what is 
his by antecedent right; and so, too, the Holy See resumed 
what was its own, by right, not by any act of queen or par- 
liament. 


and 


preting them. 





Certain Protestants will find comfort in the fact, that in 
this volume Dr. Gairdner retracts the benign opinions of the 
preceding one concerning some of the monasteries, notably 
St. Alban’s Abbey. But had every religious house been what 
such persons would like them to have been, this would not 
affect Dr. Gairdner’s general thesis on the relation between 
Lollardy and the Reformation, any more than the vindica- 
tion of every monastery would confirm it. According to Dr. 
Gairdner, Lollardy, the ancestor of Puritanism, was one of 
the chief agents in the Reformation, though in the end 
Church of Englandism triumphed over it. Modern Anglicans 
pretend that this was the triumph of the Catholicity of the 
Church of England, which, long trodden down, never per- 
ished. The whole world is against them. Everybody knows 
that Church of Englandism is not Catholicism. Not even 
Lord Halifax or his disciples, such as Mr. Lacey and Mr. 
Puller, could write a profession of faith that the Primitive 
Church, to which they appeal so often, would accept. Lol- 
lardy did its work in the English Reformation and did it 
thoroughly, as Dr. Gairdner’s books show more clearly than 
he imagines. H. W. 





The Life of S. Bernardino of Siena. Translated from the 
French of PAut THurEAu-DANGIN by the Baroness G. Von 


Htcer, London: Philip Lee Warner. $4.00. 
The Dialogues of Saint Gregory, Surnamed the Great. Re- 
edited by Epmunp G. GarpNER, M.A. Same Publisher. $4.00. 


One expects very handsome books when a handsome 
price is asked for them, and in the present instance there is 
no reason to be disappointed. Both books are generously 
supplied with exquisitely colored illustrations after the Old 
Masters, and the binding reproduces a fine example of the 
sixteenth century. A bibliographical note informs us that 
a translation of the “Life of San Bernardino” was first pub- 
lished in 1906 and that the present issue is a new and revised 
edition. The London Times complains bitterly of the trans- 
lation, and perhaps with reason, but independently of that 
the “Life” affords delightful reading. It tells us of a time 
when a saint was sadly needed. He came from Siena in the 
person of Bernardino, who was born in 1380, when the 
Renaissance had made Catholic Italy almost a pagan land. 
However that is a sort of comfort, for when one is inclined 
to be gloomy because of the widespread corruption of morals 
in our own day, we find that they were incomparably worse 
when Bernardino was sent to summon those terrible sinners 
back to a sense of duty. There is this difference, however, 
that then men believed that they had immortal souls; that 
there was such a thing as sin, and that there was an after 
life where justice would be meted out to the transgressor. 
On that account Bernardino’s words had a terrific power 
over his hearers. Thousands upon thousands thronged about 
him in the open square, for the churches could not hold the 
vast multitudes that were eager to look upon him even if 
they could not hear his words. He was dreadfully out- 
spoken at times, too much so indeed, as perhaps most mis- 
sionaries are wont to be, perhaps unwisely. In Bernardino’s 
time even some of those who were steeped in vice com- 
plained of it, and no doubt with reason, for there are certain 
topics which are better hinted at than described in detail. 
Too much freedom in such matters may reflect on the 
preacher himself. 

Bernardino was the saint who popularized the devotion to 
the Holy Name. The I. H. S. which St. Ignatius adopted 
later as one of the symbols of the Society of Jesus was every- 
where in evidence in S. Bernardino’s apostolic work. Indeed 
he was accused of inculcating a superstition by the reverence 
he exacted for it and was cited to Rome to defend his ortho- 
doxy. 
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It is comforting to find publishers in our times who dare 
to make such a costly venture as this book certainly is to 
tell the unbelieving world around us about a Saint. It is an 
evidence of their confidence that just as men in the fifteenth 
century were eager to listen to St. Bernardino, so those of 
the twentieth century will find pleasure in reading about 
him. There is a cry in the soul that they cannot repress. 

To meet the same demand seems to be the purpose of the 
second book: “The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great.” 
Sensible people grow weary of the twaddle that fourth and 
fifth and sixth rate men inflict on their publishers and the 
public, and willingly listen to some of the really great men 
the world has known as they converse in a simple, unaffected 
manner about the important things of human life. Gregory 
was one of those men, and the topics he discusses are of 
course of vital human interest. The times that Gregory lived 
in were quite another period than that of Bernardino, for 
Gregory died in 604. Europe was barbarous then, for the 
Roman empire was breaking up, and the Lombards and 
Goths and Vandals were being brought into contact with 
civilization and Christianity. For English-speaking people 
Gregory has always been especially attractive. He is in a 
certain sense their apostle, for it was he who gave them St. 
Augustine. 

The editor of the “Dialogues” tells us that the present 
translation was published at Paris as far back as 1608, and 
was dedicated “to the high and excellent princess Anne, by 
God’s singular providence, Queen of great Britain, France 
and Ireland”; that is to Anne of Denmark, the consort of 
King James I. That of course was not its first appearance 
in a language other than Latin. It was.translated into Greek 
by one of Gregory’s successors in the papacy, Zacharias I, 
who reigned from 741 to 752, and an Anglo-Saxon version 
of it was made by Bishop Werferth of Worcester, at the 
instigation of Alfred the Great. Indeed the “Dialogues” 
have been translated into almost every European language. 
The Macmillan Company are the agents of both of these 
‘ ‘books. eS 





Boston, the Place and the People. By M. A. DeWo tre 
Howe. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This is a reprint of one of the “Macmillan’s Travel Series” 
that was first published in 1903. The author is a warm ad- 
mirer of the city whose history he writes, but Catholic read- 
ers can hardly be expected to share his enthusiasm for the 
part played by men like Theodore Parker, Emerson, Horace 
Mann and Channing in robbing numerous Bostonians of 
what faith in the Divinity of Christ they once had. How- 
ever, since Christianity was represented in New England 
by Calvinism in its gloomiest form, it is not surprising that 
the “Boston Religion” became Unitarianism; “Orthodoxy’s” 
losses were heavy indeed. By 1850 the Trinitarians had been 
able to retain but twenty-one meeting houses, being forced 
to surrender thirty-two to a new sect, made up largely of 
the “Brahman caste.” Unitarianism therefore became the re- 
ligion of “intellect and breeding.” P 

The author has not been able, apparently, to find a single 
Catholic worthy to be mentioned among the “people” of whom 
he writes, though it would seem that men like Bishop Cheverus, 
John Boyle O’Reilly and the late Dr. Dwight were quite as 
prominent and distinguished in their day as were many of the 
Bostonians named in this book. The New England metropolis, 
moreover, is now a Catholic city, as all the world knows, and 
the “‘Boston Religion,’ if the numerical test be applied to it,” 
as Mr. Howe admits, “is no longer Protestant.” Fifty years have 
wrought great changes in the character of the city’s population. 
In 1845 “those born in other parts of the United States ranked 
first, those born in Boston of American parentage second, the 





foreign born came next, and the children of foreigners last,” 
whereas in 1899, “the foreign born rank first, the children of 
foreigners second, persons borm in other parts of the United 
States come next, and the old Bostonians are last.” Unques- 
tionably the “old Bostonians” are no longer a prolific race. 
Had the author added to this new edition of his book some pages 
showing the growth and development of the city during the past 
ten years the volume would be more complete. 





Pentecostés 6 los Dones del Espiritu Santo. Por el Padre 
Mauricio MescHter de la Compafiia de Jestis. Traduccién 
Castellana por el Padre Evaristo GOmez de la misma Com- 
pafia. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

His writings have made Father Meschler the trusted coun- 
selor of thousands of devout souls in the sacred seclusion of 
religion and also in the world; for they are stamped with that 
sobriety of expression, maturity of judgment, soundness of 
doctrine and spiritual unction which might be looked for in 
the works of one who has grown old in the service of the 
altar. This Spanish edition of his work on the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost will widen the scope of his influence, lengthen 
the list of his admirers, and multiply the number of those 
who worship in spirit and in truth. 

From the busy press of Pierre Téqui, Libraire-Editeur, 82, 
Rue Bonaparte, Paris, has come a half dozen new books. 
“Vendéene,” by Jean Charruau, a voluminous writer, is a 
biography of Mme. Henriette Chambrun, a heroic French 
lady of the Revolution; “Vivre, ou Se Laisser Vivre?” is a book 
of sage counsel which Pierre Saint-Quay gives young men on 
the conduct of life; “Le Mystere D’Amour” by R. P. Lecornu is 
a devotional work on the Holy Eucharist, and “Le Pain Evan- 
gélique,” a second volume of L’Abbé E. Dupléssy’s talks with 
children on the Sunday Gospels. Two smaller books from the 
same houses are the Abbé Vandepitte’s “Manuel Pratique de la 
Devotion au Sacré Coeur de Jésus,” full of prayers, meditation 
and instructions, and a volume of “Pensées Choisies,” which 
Pére Charles Renard has garnered from the writings of Father 
De Ponlevoy, the well-known author of the life of Pére De 
Ravignan. ' 





“The Story of Christopher Columbus” is a life of the great dis- 
coverer written for children by Charles W. Moores and 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Company. In 117 pages the 
tale of the trials and achievements of “the Admiral of 
the Ocean-Sea” is told vividly and sympathetically, and 
the Catholic reader will find no statements in the book 
to which he can reasonably take exception, though it might be 
remarked that all the European “Christians” of Columbus’ time 
were of course Catholics. Full credit is given Friar Juan Perez 
for his invaluable services. “There was joy in the monastery,” 
writes Mr. Moores, “when the Queen’s letter came. The impul- 
sive priest could not wait for the morning, but saddled a mule at 
midnight and hurried on his way to Santa Fé, two hundred miles 
through mountainous Moorish territory. What the sailor 
had been unable to accomplish in seven years by argument and 
petition and influence, the priest brought about at once.” The 
book is full of illustrating pictures. 





The Rev. Joseph McDonnell is an Irish Jesuit whose number- 
less pamphlets on devotional subjects will keep his name remem- 
bered in Heaven. “The Litany of the Sacred Heart, Commen- 
tary and Meditations,” a neat volume of 168 pages, is the first 
book of his, however, that we have seen. It contains a solid med- 
itation, after the Ignatian method, on each of the thirty-three 
petitions of the well known litany. Priests who have begun the 
excellent practice of giving in June as in May a short talk at 
the evening devotions will welcome Father McDonnell’s volume. 
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Thomas Aquinas’ 
the Fathers of the English Domimican province. 
tains the treatise on the Trinity, on the Creation, on the Angels, 
and on the Work of the Six The first voiume of this 
noticed in our issue for July 29, 1911, some reviewers 
St. Thomas, 


T. Washbourne have sent out the second number of St. 
literally translated by 
This book con- 


“Summa Theologica,” 


Days. 
“Summa,” 
criticized for its lack of notes and comments, since 
owing to the abstruse nature of his subject matter, is not always 
easy reading, even in Latin, and the editors’ decision to publish a 
literal translation merely was not favorably received in every 
quarter. However, those who would read this wonderful work 
in the original but cannot, have here a good translation of the 
\ngelical Doctor's text. 

The Benzigers are issuing neat little volumes of a series called 
“Round the Worid.” The ninth and tenth have just been rec 
They are not books of travel, 


ived, 
They are marked at $1.00 apiec 
as one would be led to infer from the text, but merely “a series 
of interesting and illustrated articles on a great variety of sub- 


jects,” as for instance: “In a Cotton Field,” “Folk Lore,” “How 

Snakes Make Their Poison,” “Angora Cats,” etc. The books are 

neatly printed and both well and profusely illustrated 
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Destitution and Suggested Remedies, With a Preface by the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Henry Parkinson, D.D. St. Louis: B. Herdet Net 20 cents, 

Sweated Labor and t Trade Boards Act. Edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Wright. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 20 cents. 

Saint Joseph of Leonessa, Capuchin Friar Minor By Father Anthony 
Brennan, O.S.F.C. London: R. & T. Washbourne. Net 6d 

Round the World \ Series of Interesting Articles on a Great Variety 
f Subjects Vols. IX and X. New York: Benziger Brothers. Net 
1.00 each 

I Wes nster Hymnal. Music Edited by Richard R. Terry. London: 
R. & T. Washbourne Net 3s. 6d 

The Sign Above the Door. By W. W. Canfield. Philadelphia: The Jewish 


America. 


Publication Society of d 
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Practical Servers’ Guide By 
Washbourne. 

The Story of Christopher Columbus. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. Net 75 cents. 


Page, S.J. London: R. & T. 


By Charles W. Moores. 3oston: 


Marotz. By John Ayscough. London: Chatto & Windus Net 2s. 
The Price She Paid. By David Graham Phillips. New York D. Apple- 
ton Co Net $1.30. 


Medical Education in Europe. Carnegie Foundation Report 


EDUCATION 


Catholic Educational Association Convention. 


The ninth annual convention of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was being held whilst this issue was in press. Pittsburgh 
is the city which this year welcomes the body, and the excellent 
facilities which the Carnegie Institute building in Schenley Park 
affords for such gatherings will be at the service of the delegates. 
The prosram of the convention calls for a three days’ session, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 25-27, and an unusually 
large attendance of the leading Catholic educators of the country, 
ecclesiastics, religious, laymen and women is looked for. The 
purpose of these annual gatherings has come to be universally 
recognized the country. Since Catholic educators agree on 
questions of prim-~tple, and have unity of purpose and many and 
important interests in common, the opportunity afforded in such 
a gathering to exchange views, discuss educational problems, and 
consider the most practical methods whereby Catholic educa- 
tional activity may be stimulated, cannot but prove invaluable to 
those engaged in Catholic educational work. 





The advantages of association to this end are evident. The 
worry and burden of mere material building in the earlier days 
made its value and need less apparent than it is recognized now 
to be. In the stress of the initial development of Catholic educa- 
tion among us each school and institution had its own aims, 
planned to meet particular conditions. To be sure, there was 
always present the underlying principle of the necessity of Chris- 
tian training, the. common inspiration of every step in the prog- 
ress made, but more insistent claims holding the immediate atten- 
tion of our educational workers obscured the realization of the 
value of close cooperation among us. However, the passing of 
the days of mere material building has allowed Catholic educa- 
tors to heed other claims, and there has gradually come to rule 
a sense of the advantages implied in unity in Catholic educational 
work and methods and a consequent conviction of the imperative 
necessity of closer fellowship and definite harmony of purpose 
among Catholic educators. 

To be sure, the essentially voluntary character of the Associa- 
tion, as it has grown into its present influence among Catholic 
educators, does not give to it power to legislate, nor even to en- 
force the recommendations it makes in its conventions from year 
to year, yet since it represents the best Catholic thought in edu- 
cational matters, its moral influence cannot but be considerable. 
The interests which Catholic educators have in common are fun- 
damental and urgent. United effort will overcome difficulties, 
remedy defects and make for progress; and it is clear that an 
association grouping together the leading Catholic educators, and 
aiming to unify their policies, must make for progress along 
right and proper lines. As not the least good it will achieve must 
be reckoned its power to mould and express Catholic opinion on 
educational subjects and the resultant weight its declarations will 
possess with non-Catholic educators as well as with the public in 
general. 

The excellent work already effected by the Educational Asso- 
ciation is incontestable proof of what we thus affirm. It has 
opened the eyes of all interested to the truth that the university, 
seminary, college, high school and parish school are not abso- 
lutely separate entities, but that they are and should be parts of a 
system and that the well-being of one is inseparably bound up 
in the welfare of the whole. This community of interests will be 
the keynote of the deliberations during the meeting in Pittsburg 
next week and its discussion will undoubtedly stimulate and en- 
courage the educators to renewed efforts towards the further 
improvement of the Catholic educational system in this country. 


Attention has been called to the spread of Socialism in Amer- 
ican colleges. In connection with what has already appeared in 
these columns some significant suggestions may be culled from 
the report, just made public, by Harry Laidler, the organizer of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. Mr. Laidler claims an in- 
crease of twenty chapters of his organization since the beginning 
of the year, the number of the undergraduate chapters of the 
society now being forty-nine. The heaviest gain is in the colleges 
of the Middle Atlantic and Middle Western States, in each of 
which sections seven new chapters have been established within 
that period. It will be remembered that it is in the Middle 
Western section of the country that State Colleges and Universi- 
ties abound. However, the private institutions seem not to be 
especially free from the dangerous infection. Swarthmore, Am- 
herst, Williams, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have 
their chapters, and even in conservative Princeton the Intercol- 
legiate Socialist body is strongly organized. The serious char- 
acter of the efforts being made by its leaders to win to their 
ranks the young college men illustrates anew the necessity of 
effective organization to meet the evil. It illustrates, too, the 
truth of the claims made over and over again of the danger lying 
in wait for young men who venture into schools in which posi- 
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tive religous and moral instruction forms no part of the study 
program. 





The drastic criticism indulged in by Dean Jones of Yale Col- 
lege in his annual report to President Hadley, just issued, is not 
apt to smooth the relations already existing between college men 
and the proponents of the modern high school. The Dean makes 
caustic complaint of the lack of preparation shown by candidates 
seeking to enter Yale, more especially on the part of those com- 
ing from public high schools. The inferiority of the present high 
school training is emphasized in his statement to President 
Hadley by a statistical study of the scholarship of the class which 
entered Yale last fall. Dean Jones shows, for instance, how in 
the large class then beginning Yale’s course only 128 entered 
without conditions, while, as he expresses it, “220 freshmen 
limped into college under conditions.” The lack of preparation 
for advanced college work on the part of the “conditioned” men 
is strikingly to the discredit of candidates from public high 
schools, since 40.8 per cent. of the private school applicants en- 
tered without conditions, while only 29 per cent. of the high 
school applicants were equally fortunate. Nor does the record 
favor the contention sometimes advanced that the high school of 
to-day seeks vocational training rather than cultural. Mathe- 
matics, it appears from the dean’s report, proves the greatest 
stumbling block. As many as 157 failed to pass one or another 
of the entrance examinations in mathematical subjects, while the 
failures in Latin were but 84, in English 47, in Greek 41, Ger- 
man 34, French 32, and ancient history 31. 


Ow, 


M. J. O'C. 


MUSIC 
The Chicago Choristers in New York. 


The members of the boy choir from St. Mary’s Church in 
Chicago have returned from a triumphant tour of Europe. 
They landed in New York at five o’clock on the afternoon of 
June 18th, and at eight o’clock the same evening took part 
in a concert, or, in the words of the program, a “Festival’ of 
Sacred Music,” at the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, in this 
city. The large church of the Paulist Fathers was well filled 
with expectant lovers of music, eager to hear the boys who 
had sung with such success before President Falliéres at the 
Théatre Chatelet, in Paris, and before the Holy Father him- 
self, in Rome. 

This choir, under the direction of Rev. William Finn, 
C.S.P., and the choir of St. Paul’s Church in this city, under 
the direction of Mr. Edmund Hurley, K.S.G., gave individual 
examples of their work, singing alternate numbers on the 
program, in a manner which afforded great pleasure to the 
audience. 

The Chicago choristers have improved notably in brilliancy 
and finish since their last appearance in this city, and show 
the results of careful and musicianly training on the part of 
their director, Father Finn. Their tone is pure and of deli- 
cate texture, lending itself admirably to the interpretation 
of such numbers as Grieg’s “Ave Maris Stella,” which was 
rendered with fine flexibility and beautifully graded nuances. 
We know of no other body of Catholic singers which has 
been as successful along those special lines which the Epis- 
copalian churches in this country and in England have made 
peculiarly their own. It is a method which trains the boy’s 
voice into a close, if somewhat artificial, imitation of the 
timbre and character of a woman’s, and produces a thin, 
clear tone of considerable intrinsic beauty, but of litle fulness 
or power. 

It would have been of special interest to many in the audi- 
ence to have heard the Chicago boys in some music of a lit- 
urgical character, and to have been able to judge of the suc- 





cess of their method when applied to the long, sustained, 
legato phrases of music of the school of classic polyphony, 
or to some of the restored Gregorian melodies, which, ac- 
cording to the Motu Proprio, form the bulk of the repertoire 
for Catholic choirs. Father Finn’s choir gave so much 
pleasure in the numbers in which it was heard that it is to 
be regretted that it should have restricted itself to modern 
compositions. We hope that another occasion may be 
offered to listen to these charming singers in a more varied 
repertoire. Their success is not only a credit to Father 
Finn and the Paulist Congregation, but should serve as an 
object lesson and source of encouragement to other pastors 
to follow so excellent an example, for it is within the power 
of anyone to do so who has a parochial school at his dis- 
posal to draw upon. 

Saint Paul’s Church, in this city, has been faithful for many 
years in maintaining a boy choir and rendering the liturgical 
services in full; a phenomenon rare enough in these days, 
but even more remarkable before the appearance of the Motu 
Proprio. For this, and for its earnestness and sincerity of 
purpose this choir cannot be too highly praised. On the 
evening of the concert it rendered a more varied program 
than the Chicago choir, and sang several Gregorian melodies 
in its own traditional manner, which is distinct from the sys 
tem advocated by the Benedictines. In addition to the 
Gregorian melodies the choir demonstrated its capacity in 
such numbers as Adam’s “Holy Night,” Gounod’s “Gloria in 
Excelsis,” his “Ascendit Deus,” and Rossini’s “Inflammatus.” 


J. B. W. 


ECONOMICS 


Canadian Development and the World’s Food. 


The development of Western Canada is one of the most in- 
teresting things of the opening of the twentieth century. People 
are flocking thither from Europe and even from the United 
States. Cities are springing up, railways are being pushed for- 
ward, irrigation canals are being dug, and Canada occupies much 
space in the financial part of the London Times. What is the 
explanation? If railway advertisements and immigration cir- 
culars are to be trusted, there is no place in all the world as de- 
lightful as a western prairie. A dweller near Medicine Hat, 
Swift Current, Moose Jaw, or Indian Head has no reason to re- 
gret the forfeiture of Eden. If that be so, the intending immi- 
grant may fear lest the land be all occupied and there be no 
room for him. Let him be reassured. If he was brought up at 
a decent school he must have heard of the Hyperboreans, who 
lived, the old Greeks said, in a balmy clime far north beyond the 
frozen zone. A few years ago we thought it all a silly fable; now 
we learn that in this, as in other things, the Greeks were right. 
The Hyperborean region is on the American continent and begins 
at the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. Below that imaginary line 
is the United States, in which is the region of frost. Pass it and 
the further north you go the milder you find the climate. Ed- 
monton, Prince Albert and Swan River are the winter resorts of 
the inhabitants of Calgary, Regina and Winnipeg. Invalids seek 
“the land of the orange and myrtle” on the banks of Peace River; 
but the Palm Beach of Canada is to be on Great Bear Lake or 
on the shores of Hudson Bay. 

When the writer was a schoolboy in Victoria, B. C., a lady 
dressed in deep black came to the school one fine afternoon in 
early summer, and the boys were all assembled to hear what she 
had to say. It was Lady Franklin, widow of Sir John Franklin, 
the Arctic explorer; and she left as a gift to the school library 
“The Voyage of the Fox,” the story of the little yacht in which 
McClintock discovered the fate of Franklin and his companions. 
We all read it, of course, and the reading fixed one thing upon 
our minds, that Hudson Straits was the gateway to the sea of 
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perpetual ice. Now we learn that we were all wrong. The 
Straits of Belleisle are perilous, but Hudson Straits lead one into 
the velvet waters of Hudson Bay, where will be the busy port of 
the greatest city of the continent before many years have passed 
away. 

Such romancing may have its effect on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but it does not move the farmers of the Western United 
States, who, knowing perfectly well the rigorous climate they 
will have to endure, are flocking by thousands into the Canadian 
Northwest. What draws them? The answer is clear. Cheap 
land and fertile, virgin soil ready for a few years of vigorous 
wheat growing. That is the secret. We repeat what we have 
often said and what the observation of persons entirely disin- 
terested confirm: the immigrants into the prairie provinces of 
Canada are not as a class either farmers or settlers. They are 
merely grain growers, comparable to the gold hunters who, dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century, traversed the 
Pacific Coast from the San Joaquin River to the Stickeen. When 
they’ have exhausted the soil and filled their pockets with the 
price of its fertility they will depart and the land may return, so 
far as they are concerned, to its original desolation, just as has 
done many a spot in California, Cregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, once the scene of the intense life of the placer miner. 

A late number of the Montreal Gazette seems to recognize this, 
for it admits that the present prosperity of Canada rests on the 
wheat growing, and that the future depends on a succession of 
good harvests. Two conclusions may be drawn. The first is 
that Canadians must be prepared for a reaction. A succession of 
bad harvests is just as likely as a succession of good harvests; 
indeed, when the effects of reckless grain growing begin to be 
felt generally, bad harvests will be more likely than good, as the 
appearance of rust in Manitoba and Saskatchewan last year warns 
them. The second is of universal interest. How precarious is 
the condition of the world with regard to food when it becomes 
necessary to go to the ends of the earth and exploit the tem- 
porary productiveness of virgin soil to feed the increasing mil- 
lions that congregate in cities. One’s anxiety in this ma.ter 
should be increased when one sees that notwithstanding the em- 
ployment of the means now available, but which must necessarily 
become more and more contracted as time goes by, the price of 
food advances. England has been fed from abroad for nearly a 
hundred years, so that this came to be taken as a matter of 
course. Now we hear that Germany depends upon foreign sup- 
plies to avoid famine, and the United States, which in great part 
fed Great Britain for half a century, is gradually coming to need 
all its food for its own people. The food question is a serious 
one, and it needs to be dealt with radically by statesmen who see 
that its roots lie too deep to be reached by railway commissions 


H. W. 


and commerce courts. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


In a well-informed article on the Belgian elections, Mr. H. 
Devine, writing from Brussels to the Jrish Independent, pic- 
tures the French Masonic proclivities of many Walloons, and 
even of some Flemings, such as Maeterlinck and Verhaegen, 
and continues: 

“In such conditions the influence of the modern political 
school in France could not but be assimilated by certain 
factions in Belgium. Continental Freemasonry 
knows no frontiers. And its agents in Belgium, aided by 
shoals of French pamphlets and pernicious literature of the 
unequivocally ‘gutter’ sort, could gradually ‘educate’ recruits 
to the cause of anti-Christianity, or, more strictly speaking, 
anti-Catholicism. 

“The Continental Socialist—especially of the ‘workingman’ 
type—proclaims he is being exploited by Church and State 
and Capitalism and revels in-his vaunted atheism. But also 


‘advanced’ 





the Belgian ‘Liberal’—while in some cases professing re- 
ligious faith and practice—makes it clear in his election cam- 
paign, tactics and speeches, that, when the time comes, he 
will not hesitate to emulate his French prototype and sweep 
religion from the country, leaving the rising generation to 
grow up in the ungodliness that in France has nurtured an- 
archy. This time the Liberal clasped the hand of the So- 
cialist, and the light of anticipatory triumph glowed on their 
faces as, waving respectively their red and blue banners, they 
marched through the streets to the cries and chorus of ‘A bas 
la calotte!’ which might be freely translated—‘Down with the 
Pope!’ And lo! there came a veritable bolt from the blue. 
In dumfounded silence the crowds of rowdies in Brussels’ 
streets learned the final results of the elections. The Cath- 
olic Party won five old seats from the Liberals, lost one seat 
to the Socialists, and won no less than 11 of the new seats, 
three of them in the capital, too, where ‘Modernism’ was ex- 
pected to sweep all before it. The party then returns to 
power with a majority of 16—enormous in Belgium!—a ma- 
jority which in a country where the elections are so closely 
contested it will be difficult to wipe out.” 





The editor of the Sunday Sentinel of Marshall, Texas, says 
in the issue of that paper on June 16: 

“The Sentinel gets every week a little four-page paper pub- 
lished somewhere up in Missouri called the Menace. A great 
many other citizens of Marshall are receiving it. Some of 
our readers are taking its warnings seriously and are won- 
dering when the Catholic Church will take charge of the 
Government and begin to put heretics to death. So far as 
we are concerned we have never seen a Catholic that ap- 
peared to want to burn anybody; those we have seen average 
up right along with the rest of us as good and bad church 
members. The Cathoilc Church has built many hospitals 
and asylums and schools in this country, but we have never 
looked upon such institutions as being a menace to anything 
except disease and ignorance. But even if the Catholic 
Church was trying to destroy the Government we can’t see 
how they could do it. It only counts one in eight of our 
population. Certainly there can be no immediate danger. 
As a matter of fact the Catholic Church is fighting as hard 
as the Protestants are to hold their own in this country 
against what is known as ‘Modernism.’ It is true there is 
more or less effort made now and then by certain politicians 
to influence the Catholic vote, but it is never wholly suc- 
cessful. No more so than the effort to concentrate the vote 
of any other Church or organization. Men in America think 
for themselves and can’t be herded up and voted for any man 
or measure. The Menace will be short lived. It has come 
too late. Fifty years ago in ‘Knownothing’ times it would 
have flourished, but not now. Most of us Protestants and 
Catholics alike believe we are all Christians, disciples of the 
same Master, and most of us think it is a pity we are so far 
apart on non-essentials. But there will be no martyrs to 
burn, even if the newly appointed Cardinals are received with 
great pomp and ceremony. We would all do well to remem- 
ber the fable of the bundle of sticks.” 





With regard to the so-called Bunker Hill gun in the cita- 
del of Quebec, we summarize a statement by Colonel Neilson 
President of the Quebec Literary and Historical Society, 
which was published in the Montreal Star of June 19: 

On November 4th, 1871, Captain C. E. Montizambert, Que- 
bec Garrison Artillery, and I were commissioned to take 
charge of all the military buildings and stores, transferred 
to the Militia Department when the last of the Imperial gar- 
rison sailed from Quebec. Among a multitude of obsolete 
materials we noted this strange bronze gun. A few days later 
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Major W. H. Tapp, a retired British officer, claimed this 
bronze gun as his personal property, an heirloom in his 
family for about a century. Determined to fix himself per- 
manently in Quebec, he had caused the gun to be brought 
from his home in England, and, pending the creation 
of a new home here, he had requested one of the military 
storekeepers to house it where we found it. He asked us 
to take charge of it until such time as he would claim it. 
He further volunteered the statement that the gun had 
formed part of the armament of an American sloop of war 
or privateer captured off the harbor of Boston in the early 
days of the Revolutionary War by his grandfather, then an 
officer in the Royal navy. This officer had either received the 
gun as a reward or kept it as legitimate loot. 

During the summer of 1872 Lt.-Col. T. B. Strange, R.A., 
caused the gun to be mounted on an improvised carriage in 
the centre of the Citadel square, in the exact position it now 
occupies. ; 

In May, 1875, I visited Boston and the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. To my surprise I found affixed to the walls two 
bronze guns of the exact size and appearance of our Citadel 
gun. A third was in several fragments, also affixed to the 
walls. On one of the walls was an inscription to the effect 
that four bronze guns were cast by order of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, that all were used during the war 
of independence. Two of these were intact at the close of the 
war—the third exploded (hence the fragments), and that the 
fourth had completely disappeared. 

There can be no doubt that Major Tapp’s gun was the 
fourth gun referred to in this inscription. It exactly cor- 
responds to its fellows, in size and above all by the em- 
bossed oval escutcheon with the arms of Massachusetts— 
namely, an Indian holding a bow—above a lone star. 

I mentioned these facts to my brother officers after my 
Up to 1877 there was no inscription whatever on 
the gun itself. That year and the year following I was on 
service in England. After my return I, noticed for the first 
time that the inscription, which still exists, had been deeply 
cut into the metal of the gun. I observed to Colonel Strange 
that there was no proof that this gun had ever been used and 
captured at the battle of Bunker Hill—in fact the inscription 
was at variance with Major Tapp’s statement. He replied, 
laughing, “What does it matter? No one will be the wiser, 
but it will tickle the fancy of our American visitors.” 

Whether Major Tapp gave his consent to this inscription 
I never heard. In 1880—when B Battery, C.A., were trans- 
ferred to Kingston, we left the custody of the gun to the in- 
coming garrison commanded by Lt.-Col. Delacherrois Irving, 
R.A., now a resident of Ottawa. : 

Major William Hotaro Tapp never created for himself a 
home in Quebec; he resided with a private family at Mount 


return. 


Pleasant. Probably for that reason he never claimed the 
gun at least as far as I know. He died on the 25th of June, 
1895. 


PERSONAL 


Lord Edmund Talbot’s son, Henry Edmund Talbot, has been 
appointed aide-de-camp to the Governor General of Canada, the 
Duke of Connaught. The Catholic Universe of London says this 
is the first time a Catholic officer has been promoted to the post— 
a curious instance of “Catholic disabilities” in one of the most 
Catholic countries in the world. 





Putting himself among the 250 children and adults who re- 
ceived Confirmation on June 16 at the hands of Cardinal Gibbons 
in the Church of St. Ignatius, Baltimore, was Rear-Admiral 
Franklin H. Drake, U. S. N. (retired). Admiral Drake was bap- 





tized a Catholic the week before Easter, and made his first Com- 
munion on thé First Friday of May. 





Columbia, at her recent commencement, conferred the honorary 
degree of LL.D on Chief Justice White, of the Supreme Court, 
thus honoring herself by the bestowal of the highest academic 
distinction on the eminent jurist. Georgetown University in a 
similar manner conferred her highest honors cn United States 
Senator James Aloysius -O’Gorman, and Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, on Governor Pothier of Rhode Island, Rev. William 
H. Fitzpatrick of Milton, James B. Carroll of Springfield, and 
David I. Walsh of Fitchburg. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Daughters of the Queen of Heaven, also known as the 
Queen’s Daughters, a religious charitable society, was 
founded in St. Louis, Mo., December 5, 1889 for the per- 
formance of works of charity, mercy and philanthropy. It 
was established as a religous-charitable society in Rome, 
July 17, 1894, and richly endowed with spiritual blessings by 
his Holiness Leo XIII, and given permission to establish. 
branches wherever the ordinary of a diocese approves. 
Forty-two members of the hierarchy have given their writ- 
ten approval of the society wth permission for its establish- 
ment in their dioceses. The society now has seventy-two 
branches located in fourteen States. Seven members is the 
smallest number eligible to form an association. Many of 
the larger associations have from one hundred to seven hun- 
dred members. There may be strictly parish associations 
assisting with whatever good works of the parish meets with 
the approval of the pastor or the Spiritual Director. That 
is, aside from assisting the poor of the parish, they may help 
with the work of the school or church, including the care of 
the altar. Saturday Industrial Schools for teaching the chil- 
dren sewing, cooking, etc., and classes for teaching Cate- 
chism to Catholic children attending the public schools are 
highly commended. Several departments of a work may be 
undertaken by one large association under separate com- 
mittees, 

At present the work of the society embraces many parish 
associations or guilds. Its fundamental aim is to visit the 
poor in their homes, and assist them by good counsel and 
material aid. The St. Vincent de Paul Society does this 
same much-needed work in the cities, and where both socie- 
ties are interested in the same family the results are more 
adequate and satisfactory than where either society must 
try to meet the exigencies of the same case alone. Woman's 
advice and interest is greatly needed in influencing young girls 
of poor families to remain self respecting and industrious. 
After leaving the parochial schools where they have been 
so tenderly guarded, they are at an age when the kindly in- 
terest of people of standing might guide and protect them 
by securing them safe employments and amusements, and 
by showing an interest in their daily lives and occupations. 

In many cities large general associations are devoted to visit- 
ing the homes of the sick and the poor regardless of strict par- 
ish boundaries, and often promote one or more special works. 
Among the present activities of the society are Day Nur- 
series, Saturday Industrial Schools, teaching Catechism to 
Catholic children who attend the public schools, the care 
of the altar, attiring children for school and Holy Com- 
munion, visiting and helping Catholics in public institutions 
and hospitals, visiting the Juvenile Court and acting as vol- 
unteer probation officers, maintaining homes and club rooms 
for working girls and self-supporting women, securing em- 
ployment for the needy and safe occupation for young peo- 
ple, finding good Catholic homes for dependent children, 
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meeting young girls at the trains and helping guide them to 
safe employment and protecting them until employment is 
secured. In Buffalo, N. Y., the latter is the special aim of 
members who have founded St. Elizabeth’s Home. In Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Newport, R. 1.; Fall River, Mass.; Bridgeport 
and Waterbury, Conn., the society helps support the Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost, who visit and nurse the poor in their 
homes. In Providence there is also the Nazareth Home and 
the Carter Day Nursery. In Newport is the St. Clare Home. 
Fall River has a splendid new building called The Bishop 
Stang Day Nursery and Kindergarten. Yonkers, N. Y., has 
a Day Nursery, and St. Louis, Mo., has a Home for self- 
women, all of which are supported by 
members of the society. In Denver, Colo.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; San Antonio, El Paso and Houston, Texas; 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; East St. Louis, Ills., and in many other 


places a great variety of work is done. 


supporting young 


Many parish associations are also doing excellent work in 
every section of the country. In New York City, in the 
crowded Italian quarters, particular care is given to instruc- 
tion in Christian doctrine and visiting in the homes to offset 
the work of proselytizers. The scope and activity of any 
association depends entirely upon the number and zeal of 
its members and its chosen field of work, according to the 
needs of the parish or the community. Earnest Catholic 
women working for the good of humanity, the glory of God, 
and the honor of the Queen of Heaven, most certainly suc- 
ceed in edifying Catholics and in winning respect for our 
Faith from non-Catholics. Thus will they more fully fulfill 
the divine law and cause peace on earth—good will to. men. 

To form an association and become affiliated with the 
central organization, the payment of a very small per capita 
due and sending annual reports of work are the chief require- 
ments. The due is five cents per capita for each member 
under one hundred. Associations of one hundred or more 
pay an annual due of five dollars and receive the reports. 


lhe Religious Corporations Law of the State of New York, be- 
ing Chapter 51 of the Consolidated Laws, is the most comprehen- 
sive and impartial law for the incorporation of churches enacted 
in any State. It provides for the management of the physical 
and tangible properties of the various churches by those who 
make use of them, yet it gives to the duly constituted ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities the control of the spiritual and jurisdictional gov- 
ernment of them. The law is divided into (a) general pro- 
visions affecting all churches, and (b) particular provisions com- 
posed of separate articles affecting (1) Protestant Episcopal, (2) 
Presbyterian, (3) Roman Catholic, (4 Reformed Presbyterian 
and Lutheran, (5 Baptist, (6) Congregational and Independent, 
and (7) free churches, and then (8) other denominations not 
classified. An incorporation is made under one of these separate 
articles applicable to the particular church. The general pro- 
visions point out and limit the powers of trustees, whilst the sep- 
arate particular provisions deal with the church corporation in a 
manner which best accords with the discipline and usages of the 
denomination. It is a just and flexible law, guarding property 
rights and conserving the tenets and discipline of the particular 
church. In the Catholic churches five trustees are pprovided for, 
the bishop (or archbishop), the vicar general, the pastor, and two 
laymen. In purely ecclesiastical matters the clergy trustees are 
in a majority; in the physical management and care of the church 
the pastor and lay trustees may have control; and in actual work- 
ing the system is free from friction. 

The chief provisions which affect Catholic churches are as fol- 
lows: Among the general provisions applicable to all churches: 

Sec. 5. The trustees of every religious corporation shall have 
the custody and centrol of all the temporalities and property, 





real and personal, belonging to the corporation and of the rev- 
enues therefrom, and shall administer the same in accordance 
with the discipline, rules and usages of the corporation and of the 
ecclesiastical governing body to which the corporation is subject. 
; But this section does not give to the trustees of an in- 
corporated church any control over the calling, settlement, dis- 
missal or removal of its minister or the fixing of his salary; or 
any power to fix or change the times, nature or order of the 
public or social worship of such church. 

Sec. 12. A religious corporation shall not sell or mortgage any 
of its real property without applying for and obtaining leave of 
the Court therefor pursuant to the provisions of the code of civil 
procedure. The trustees of an incorporated Roman Cath- 
olic church shall not make application to the Court for leave to 
mortgage, lease or sell any of its real property without consent 
of the bishop or archbishop of the diocese to which such church 
belongs. 

Sec. 25. No provision of this chapter authorizes the calling, 
settlement, dismissal or removal of a minister, or the fixing or 
changing of his salary, other than according to the laws, regula- 
tions, practice, discipline, rules and usages of the religious de- 
nomination or ecclesiastical governing body with which the 
church corporation is connected. 

Sec. 26. No provision of this chapter authorizes the finding or 
changing of the times, nature or order of public or social or 
other worship of any church, in any other manner or by any 
other authority than in the manner and by the authority provided 
in the laws, regulations, practice, discipline, rules and usages of 
the religious denomination or ecclesiastical governing body with 
which the church denomination is connected. 

The particular provisions affecting Catholic churches are: 

Sec. 90. An unincorporated Roman Catholic church in this 
State may become incorporated as a church by executing, ac- 
knowledging and filing a certificate of incorporation, stating the 
corporate name by which such church shall be known and the 
county, town, city or village where its principal place of worship 
is or is intended to be located. 

A certificate of incorporation of an unincorporated Roman 
Catholic church shall be executed and acknowledged by the 
Roman Catholic archbishop or bishop, and the vicar general of 
the diocese in which its place of worship is, and by the rector of 
the church, and by two laymen, members of such church, who 
shall be selected by such officials or by a majority of such 
officials, 

On filing such certificate such church shall be a corporation by 
the name stated in the certificate. 

Sec. 91. The archbishop or bishop and the vicar general of 
the diocese to which any incorporated Roman Catholic church 
belongs, the rector of such church, and their successors in office 
shall, by virtue of their offices, be trustees of such church. Two 
laymen, members of such incorporated church, selected by such 
officers or a majority of them, shall also be trustees of such in- 
corporated church, and such officers and such laymen trustees 
shall together constitute the board of trustees thereof. The two 
laymen signing the certificate of incorporation of an incor- 
porated Roman Catholic church shall be the two laymen trustees 
thereof during the first year of its corporate existence. The term 
of office of the two laymen trustees of an incorporated Roman 
Catholic church shall be one year. Whenever the office of any 
such layman trustee shall become vacant, his successor shall be 
appointed from the members of the church by such officers or a 
majority of them. No act-or proceeding of the trustees of any 
church so incorporated shall be valid without the sanction of the 
archbishop or bishop of the diocese to which such church belongs. 





The Right Rev. Provost Mackintosh, V.G., has been appointed 
coadjutor with right of succession to Archbishop Maguire of 
Glasgow. The new Archbishop is a native of Scotland. 





